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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION AND BACKGROUND 

This report and the study upon which it is based are activities of the Ind- 
ustrial Education Information System (IEIS)» The lEIS project is being conduct- 
ed by the University of Illinois with support from the Illinois State Board of 
Education, Department of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education (DAVTE) . 

The lEIS project emerged from concerns of the Industrial Joint State Staf^. 
The Industrial Joint State Staff is comprised of representatives of each of the 
seven state universities with industrial education teacher education programs 
and the Industrial Orieuted Consultants of the Occupational Consultant Sections of 
DAVTE. During the spring of 1978, this Staff identified priority areas where 
research and developmental acclivities should be undertaken. 

This Report contains sections pertaining to several activities of the lEIS 
project since it was initiated. Two previous Reports have been issued and 17 
Directories of industrial education programs and personnel, one for each of the 
regions of the State outside the City of Chicago, have been published. 

Six chapters are included in this Report: 

Chapter 1 - Introduction and Background 

This chapter contains a general description of lEIS activities. 

Chapter 2 - Supply /Demand for Industrial Education Teachers 

A brief review of reports from other studies concerning this topic and 
the graduates of certified teachers from universities in Illinois. 

Chapter 3 - Methods and Procedures for lEIS Studies 

Chapter 4 - Industrial Eduration Programs, Course Offerings, Teachers and 
Teacher Turnover (The Pilot Study) 

This chapter contains two major parts: 1) the results of the identifi- 
cation of all programs and personnel in the two regions included in The Pilot 
Study and 2) a study of teacher turnover in these two regions during 1979-1980. 
The teacher turnover study was conducted by David R* Pontius. 

Chapter 5 - Vocational Industrial Teachers: Supply and Demand 

Tnis chapter reports the results of a national telephone survey to state 
supervisors during the fall of 1980. 
Chapter 6 - Summary 

This chapter will also be printed separately as an Executive Smmiary. 
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One of the priority areas was the need to establish an on-going and funct- 
ional base of information concerning the industrial education piograms and teach- 
ers in the state. At that time the information available was inadequate for 
determining needs, planning or delivery of services to meet current or antici- 
pated needs for program improvement. 

With the advice and assistance of the Joint State Staff representatives, a 
proposal was developed, submitted to DAVTE and approved for funding. Two types 
of activities were initiated during the first year of the lEIS Project: 
1) a follow-up of all B.S. degree graduates from the seven state universities 
who were certifiable to teach industrial education in the public schools of 
Illinois; 2) a pilot study in the Rockford and Peoria areas to determine the 
number, type and location of all industrial oriented teachers and programs. 

The term industrial education is used in this report with a generic defini- 
tion. The administrative unit and program title for this field differ among 
the seven universities. Some of the units are known as Industrial Technology or 
similar titles. Industrial Oriented programs is the generic title used by DAVTE 
to include Industrial Arts, Vocational Industrial Education and Technical Indus- 
trial Education. Law Enforcement and Firenianship training and programs are in- 
cluded in the DAVTE Industrial Oriented program area. Due to the nature of the 
programs in Illinois, it is often not possible to distinguish programs, courses, 
teacher preparation and other apsects on the basis of whether they are vocational 
industrial or industrial arts. Where distinctions can be made, they are cited. 

The Industrial Joint State Staff group wati concerned with the actual nature 
of the programs and offerings in industrial education in the public schools of 
the state. The Illinois State Board of Education collects some information con- 
cerning the programs and teachers on an annual basis. However, the data concern- 
ing both industrial arts and vocational industrial education are colI'^psGd into 
a total of six categories and consequently a significant proportion of the total 
subject matter areas, or courses, taught by industrial education teachers are 
classified as "other." These aggregat^^d data and other limitations of the 
standard data collection procedures were inadequate to provide a meaningful de- 
scription of the types of programs, levels of offerings and nature of the subject 
matter or the laboratories provided in the various school districts of the state. 
It could not be determined whether the newly prepared industrial education teach- 
ers had the appropriate specialites to match the needs of the programs being 
offered in the field. 



The university representatives were ^Iso concerned about mechanisms for de- 
termining needs for in-service education and for the delivery of those services • 
There exists no source or listing of schools which offer industrial oriented 
programs • Nor was there a way to identify which schools offered which programs 
or which instructors were teaching which specialty areas. Therefore, it was rot 
possible to contact either schools or individuals in the field to determine tJteir 
perceived in-service needs or to notify the appropriate people of in-service 
programs that were being offered by the various universiticjs. These types of 
considerations led to the priorities that were identified by the Industrial Joint 
State Staff. One priority included the identification of the types of programs 
being offered in the various schools and the individual industrial education 
teachers teaching in those programs as well as the subject matter specialties 
being taught* With this type of data base it would then re possible to contact 
the Eppropriate people to determine in-service and program improvement needs and 
then to develop strategies for meeting those needs. 

The university representatives also had another particular reason for con- 
ducting a follow-up study of their graduates. Ttie Teacher Education Program 
Approva] section of the Illinois State i^oard of Education initiated activities 
in 1976 to review and audit all Illinois teacher education programs for accredi- 
tation. One of the requirements of the standards for accreditation is that the 
institution conduct follow-ups of their graduates and employers of their gradu- 
ates for the purposes of obtaining feedback information for program modification 
and improvement. Each of the universities had conducted some type of follow-up 
of their graduates; most had been of an informal nature. For purposes of the 
review and audit procedures of the teacher education approval and accreditation 
process, it was the concensus of the Industrial Joint State Staff representatives 
of the universities that a coordinated and comprehensive follow-up activity would 
be desirable. This follow-up activity would also provide the first comprehensive 
and definitive information concerning the actual supply of industrial education 
teachers emerging from the seven state universities which had industrial teacher 
education programs. Further, such a follow-up should give an indication o£ the 
proportion of students who actually enter teaching and the extent to which they 
remaiti in teaching as a profession. ^ 

The survey of all BS degree graduates from all seven universities in 
Illinois that prepare industrial education teachers has been completed. All 
graduates who completed their degrees from July 1, 1973 through June 30, 1978 
were sent a Questionnaire in the spring of 1979 ♦ This follow-up survey was 
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conducted to determine the potential supply of industrial education teachers. A 

more detailed analysis was made of the results of follow-up of the BS graduates 

from the University of Illinois, 

Results of these follow-up activities have been published in two previous 

reports. They are: 

Tomlinson, R. M» B.S, Graduates in Industrial Education from the State 
Universities in Illinois: 1973-1978, lEIS Report No. 1. 
March, 1980. 

Tomlinson, R. M. University of Illinois B.S. Graduates in Industrial 
Education: 1973-1978 > lEIS Report No. 3. 
I'larch, 1980. 

The trends in production of certified industrial education teachers by the 
seven state universities is being monitored on a continuing basis. 

The second primary activity initiated during the initial year of the lEIS 
Project wa'^; a Pilot Study to determine baseline information for all industrial 
education programs and teachers. The Pilot Study was used to develop instruments 
and procedures which could be used for establishing the statewide data base. 

The further cooperation of the Illinois Industrial Education Association, 
(IIEA) the professional association for industrial education teachers, was 
sought. The IIEA had been highly supportive of the Project and were most helpful 
in carrying out the Pilot Study. The IIEA is organized with Round tables to serve 
as the teachers and programs in various regions of the State. 

tor the Pilot Study two geographic regions of Illinois were selected, the 
Peoria and Rockford regions. These two regions included a wide range of types 
and si^es of schools and school districts. In addition, each region comprised 
an ITEA Roundtable that was relatively active in providing activities for the 
industrial education teachers in the region. The Roundtable officers agreed to 
facilitate the information collection at the local school level. 

After completion of data collection in the summer of 1979 > a Directory for 
each Roundtable showing all industrial education programs and personnel at the 
secondary level, grades 7 through 12, were produced. The Directories were pro- 
vided to the teacher education institutions, state education personnel and dis- 
tributed to the local teachers by the IIEA. They have been used to facilitate 
activities for the teachers and programs. 

Modifications in the coding, instruments and procedures were made in light 
of the Pilot Study experiences. The modified procedures were used during the 
1979-1980 school year to extend the information base to the remainder of the 
State outside the City of Chicago. Data were obtained for approximately 1000 
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school districts during 1979-1980, Directories for all programs and personnel 
were produced, by Roundtables, during the summer of 1980. They are being dis- 
tributed during 1980-81 through the IIEA Roundtables. 

The Directories are finding extensive uses including: 1) the teacher edu- 
cation institutions for planning and offering inservice education and other 
activities, 2) a mechanism to contact local teachers for inservice participation 
in the IIEA Roundtable activities, 3) a means to identify the drafting teachers 
for inservice activities by the Illinois Technical Drafting Teachers Association, 
and 4) the junior high school industrial education teachers are also using the 
Directories for contact and planning activities. 

During 1980-1981 the data from the prior collection have been coded and are 
being entered into the computer for analysis and as an accessable data bank for 
further use and analysis. Information is also being obtained from the community 
colleges, correctional institutions and mental health centers. 
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CHAPTER 2 



REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

^ The review of the literature relating to the causes and results of posi- 

tion changes by industrial educators is presented in two broad categories. It 
- was felt that a shortage has a more basic cause than the simplistic lack of 
teachers who would accept teaching positions. The reasons that personnel leave 
or\are not attracted to the profession are the foundations of the problem. 
Therefore, literature relating to job satisfaction/dissatisfaction was one area 
' considered important to this study. 

The other category of importance was the extent of the current and pro- 
jected teacher shortage of industrial oriented teachers. 

Job Satisfaction/Dissatisfaction 

The broad area of job satisfaction/dissatisfaction has been extensively 
researched in the last fifty years. The works of two persons appear to have 
had a major influence on the work of others. The work of the first, Abraham 
. Maslow (1943), was structured in a dynamic framework of everchanging needs in a 
hierarchial order. According to Maslow, as a person is able to fulfill one 
level of the hierarchy of needs the next level becomes more important. Maslow 
considered the first order of need as physiological requirements, followed in 
ascending order by safety and security, companionship and affection, self- 
esteem and the esteem of others, and self-actualization or being able to realize 
one's potential to the fullest. 

• If Maslow is correct, the teachers' needs must be met at a variety of 
levels if the profession expects to keep him/her in the classroom. The most 
often cited reason for teachers leaving the classroom (Cabot, 1979, Edmunds, 
1980, Ice, 1980, and Tomlinson, 1980) is the low salary, in comparison to other 
possible employment, which v/ould be associated with the lowest levels 
of need of the hierarchy. According to Maslow' s theory, if these levels of 
need are not fulfilled the need to fulfill higher level needs will not be 

particularly strong. 

Maslow termed this progression as motivation to achieve continuous 
psychological growth. As the worker achieves each level of satisfaction, a 
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higher level appears and new aspirations develop. This is theorized as one 
reason people develop new vocational goals and ideals. It appears that Maslow's 
theories would have the worker progressing through a series of upward growth 
steps until his individual needs are sensed as fulfilled. At that point, the 
worker's life style will tend to stabilize until an opportunity appears to 
start the move to the next step of advancement. If the mechanisms are not pre-- 
sent in the current position to allow for advancement to the next step, the 
chances of the worker leaving the position for one that appears to allow ful- 
fillment of the perceived need is increased. 

The other researcher that has had extensive influence on the study of job 
satisfaction has been Frederick Herzbcrg. While Maslow had chosen to look at 
job satisfaction in a dynamic framework, Herzberg (1959) looked at it in a 
static framework of what ware the satisfiers and dissatisf iers at any one point 
in time* Herzberg theorized that an employee had two types of needs associated 
with being a worker, referred to as job attitude factors. The first type of 
factors were motivators or intrinsic factors, because they provided employees 
with the possibility to experience continuous growth. The second type of 
factors dealt with the work environment variables and were named hygiene or 
extrinsic factors. 

Herzberg included in the motivator factors achievement, recognition, nature 
0- the work, responsibility, advancement and the possibility for personal 
growth. The hygiene factors were said to directly affect job dissatisfaction. 
They include such variables as company policy, supervision, salary, co-worker 
relationships and working conditions. 

Herzberg 's theories give some possible answers to the problems of 
attracting and retaining industrial educators in the classrooms and laboratories 
of the public schools. Some industrial education teachers perceive that they 
not only have to accept a lower salary to teach than they can command in 
industry, but they must also work witMn an atmosphere where they are con- 
sidered to be "not quite as good" as their academic colleagues. These and 
other factors would contribute, in Herzberg' s theories, to teacher dissatis- 
faction. When the level of dissatisfaction becomes great enough the industrial 
educator has opportunities available in industry to at least satisfy the 
financial factor. In addition, for the industrial educator who goes into 
business or industry, the possibilities exist for advancement and respon-,i- 
billty that are not available to teacherc in public education. Under such 
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conditions the profession would experience difficulties staffing the teaching 
positions with qualified, enthusiastic teachers. 

While Maslow's and Herzberg's theories influenced the research on job 
satisfaction, they were not the only persons who have studied the relationships 
of workers' satisfaction/dissatisfaction with their job* 

Blauner (1969) divided job satisfaction into four variables. The vari- 
ables consisted of: 1) occupational prestige (level of skill, income, education, 
responsibility); 2) control over work (time, physical movement, pace, environ- 
ment); 3) integrated work groups (social relations, work teams, group 
creativity); and 4) occupational communities (association of similar interests, 
shop talk). While these variables are not identical to those of Herzberg, there 
are close similarities. 

Six variables formed the basis of job satisfaction in Vroom's (1964) 
analysis of job satisfaction/dissatisfaction. Vroom contended that supervision, 
the work group, job content, wages, promotion opportunities and hours of work 
were the important factors. 

Smith (1967) was concerned with the variables of work performed, super- 
vision style, people at the work place and pay and promotion opportunities. 
The literature on job satisfaction does agree substantially on the factors that 
contribute to satisfaction at the work place. The main disagreement seems to be 
the order of importance each factor occupies. Vroom's emphasis was on the social 
aspects of work, while Herzberg considered the opportunities for achievement and 
recognition of achievement as the primary factors that contribute to job 
satisfaction. 

In recent years there has been a change in the attitude that workers have 
toward the type of job they consider desirable. An adequate salary and long- 
term job security, at one time, were considered very important in the choice of 
a job. These two factors were a portion of what traditionally made teaching 
attractive as a profession. Today, while these factors retain some importance, 
it seems that other factors are gaining more importance: 

A general increase in their educational and economic status has placed 
many American workers in a position where having an interesting job is 
now as important as having a job that pays well. Pay is still impor- 
tant; it must support an "adequate" standard of living and be perceived 
as equitable — but high pay alone will not lead to job (or life) satis- 
faction ( Work in America , p. xvi) . 

In a study conducted by the Survey Research Center, University of Michigan 
(Work in America), a representative sample of 1,533 American workers at all 
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occupational levels were asked to rank in order of Importance, 25 aspects of 
work. The eight highest ranked were: 

1, Interesting work 

2, Enough help and equipment to get the job done 

3, Enough information to get the job done 

4, Enough authority to get the job done 

5, Good pay 

6, Opportunity to develop special abilities 

7, Job security 

8, Seeing the results of one*s work (p, 12) 

It is interesting to note the position of pay and job security in relation 
to other aspects on the scale. The University of Michigan study was a reflec- 
tion of the Project Talent (1971) study that found a marked shift between 1960 
and 1970 in young people's expectations from their job. In 1960, "job security" 
and "opportunity for promotion" had ranked at the top in a survey of over 
400,000 high school students. In 1970, when the survey was repeated, the 
results ranked "freedom to make my own decisions" and "work that seems impor- 
tant to me" as the most important. 

These changes are very important when looking at the methods that might 
be used to make recommendations for improvement in the workplace. To assume 
that an increase in salary will improve an employee's feelings about his/her 
job could give short term and minimal improvements. On the other hand, if the 
salary is out of line with what the employee feels is equitable, it can become 
an overshadowing factor to those more highly regarded factors. 

The supply and demand for industrial education teachers is influenced by 
the job satisfaction/dissatisfaction of the individual teacher. If they derive 
sufficient satisfaction from their work with students and colleagues, they are 
more likely to continue teaching. If the intrinsic factors are not present in 
sufficient quantities, the lack of extrinsic factors, such as salary, are 
likely to become more obvious and result in a higher level of job dissatis- 
faction. The decline in intrinsic satisfaction is one possible cause of the 
shortage of industrial education teachers. 

Industrial Education Teacher Supply and Demand 

The literature relevant to the supply and demand of industrial education 
teachers is not extensive. What does exist is, in most cases, general in 
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nature and baspd on surveys whose accuracy is questionable. The lack of 
accuracy is ;xot the fault of the persons conducting the surveys » but a fault 
of the lack of accurate systems of teacher and teaching position identification 
and records. The person answering the questionnaire often had to give ">>est 
estimates" of the situation in his state or region. 

Rex Miller (1978, 1980) surveyed the nation twice to try to determine the 
supply/demand for industrial arts teachers. The 1978 report set the shortage 
at 865 teachers. The 1980 report set the shortage at 1,252 (total adjusted) 
which was an increase of 387 from the earlier study. It should be noted that 
the shortage became more acute at the same time that the student population in 
the public schools experienced a rapid decline (TABLE 2.1). It could be 
expected that declining enrollments would reduce the teacher demand. This does 
not seem to have been the result in the industrial ..rts area. 

C. Daniel Miller (1979) made a more detailed national study of the supply 
of and demand for industrial arts teachers. State supervisors of industrial 
arts and institutions preparing industrial arts teachers were surveyed to 
attempt to derive an accurate picture of the situation. A total of 52 super- 
visors and 205 institutions were surveyed. Forty-seven (90.4%) of the super- 
visors were able to provide some data. The institutions returned 175 (85.4%) 
of the questionnaires with at least two of the eight questions answered (p. 88). 

Due to lack of information, it was possible to calculate the shortage of 
industrial arts teachers for only 19 states. In those states there was a 
shortage 'SO teachers for the 1978-79 school year. Miller determined that 
2.2% of the teachers hired for industrial arts positions did not meet the 
certification standards for the state where thv-^.y taught (p. 111). Positions 
held by less than fully certified persons were counted as a part of the 
shortage. 

The number of teachers that left industrial arts teaching positions, 
calculated for 30 states, was 10.7% (p. 118). Projecting that rate to the 
approximately 55,000 industrial arts teachers: nationally mears that more than 
5,500 teachers must be replaced annually. 

The teacher education institutions reported 4,408 bachelor degrees awarded 
by 174 institutions in 1976-77 (p. 108). At the 136 institutions where the 
type of first employment was known, 75.7% of the graduates had accepted 
industrial arts teaching positions (p. 108). 

The teacher education institutions also reported their enrollment and 
maximum student capacity for industrial arts teacher education. The enrollment 



TABU 2*1: UmUSTRIiO. ARTS TEACHER SU?PtT AHD DEMAHD BY STAItSS^ 



Arisona 
California 
Colorado 
ConnacClcuC 
D« law are 
Florida 
Gaorgla 
Hmall 
Idaho 
Illlnoli 
Ind lana 
Kaniai 
Kantucky 
Lou li lana 
Maine 
Maryland 
MaiiachuieCCa 
Michigan 
MinneaoCa 
Miaaouri 
Nebraaka 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jeraey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Fenniylvania 
Rhode laland 
South Carolina 
South D&kota 
Tenneaaee 
Texaa 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Vfaahington 
Wyoming 
TOTAL 

TOTAL (adjusted)'' 
1980 additions 

TOTAL (adjusted 1980)' 



Nuaber of !• A, 


Number of I* 


A« Classes 


Teachers bv State 


Not Held Due to Shortage 


X977-78 


1978-79 


1977-78 


1978-79 


m 


795 


25 


100 


7225 


7024 


500 


225 


1000 


1000 


0 


0 


1325 


1323 


40 


40 


190 


190 


0 


0 


1300 


1300 


0 


20 


585 


585 


Unk* 


100 


230 


230 


0 


0 


260 


257 


0 


0 


4800 


4730 


Unk 


600 


2204 


2200 


320 


0 


1100 


1050 


120 


150 


540 


600 


50 


10 

A 


543 


540 


125 


Unk* 


400 


400 


0 


25 


1000 


1053 


75 


55 


2000 


2000 


250 


0 


3000 


3000 


0 


Unk 


1800 


1475 


0 


0 


1253 


1252 


350 


375 


735 


836 


Unk 


20 


215 


115 


0 


Unk 


350 


350 


0 


0 


W7 


2815 


0 


0 


319 


305 


30 


35 


4352 


4295 


Unk 


Unk- 


400 


314 


60 


Unk 


193 


194 


30 


Unk 


2900 


2875 


20 


25 


450 


466 


40 


Unk 


1200 


800 


20 


10 


3000 


3032 


0 


Unk 


530 


340 


Unk 


8 




216 


Unk 


Unk 
Unk^ 


Unk* 


235 


Unk 


568 


450 


20 


12 


2200 


2200 


1400 


Unk 


202 


202 


0 


0 


1085 


ir.:n 


Unk 


15 


1200 


1200 


0 


Unk 


240 
55755 




0 


3 


53669 


52254 
5261 


1785 


1105 
117 




57515 




1222 



IKnnber of I. 


A« Teachers 


Number of I. 


A* 


Teachers 


Shortfige of I. A« 


Produced by Colleges & Univ, 


' Expected co be 


Needed 


Teachers 


Expected 


1977-78 


1978-79 


1978-79 


1979-80 


1978-79 


1979-80 


88 


42 


11 




825 


11 


20 


200 


148 


275 




125 


75 


100 


90 


100 


50 




75 


0 


0 


88 


65 


Unk 




20 


12 


10 


10 


10 


8 




190 


Unk 


0 


120 


50 


160 




100 


13 


50 


30 


38 


615 




75 


35 


35 


25 


18 


5 




Unk 


0 


0 


15 


13 


20 




25 


0 


Unk 


175 


100 


200 




Unk 


100 


150 


150 


129 


73 




Unk 


73 


8 


127 


107 


100 




100 


30 


50 


100 


45 


60 




25 


Unk 


0 


12 


85 


20 




95 


20 


105 


11 


12 


0 




20 


0 


10 


62 


58 


90 




42 


13 


21 


350 


40 


75 




Unk 


0 


Unk 


350 


347 


100 




Unk 


Unk 


Unk 


100 


120 


100 




125 


0 


5 


110 


90 


160 




100 


50 


60 


Unk 


65 


Unk 




18 


link 


25 


0 


0 


20 




Unk 


0 


10 


30 


24 


25 




25 


0 


0 


220 


230 


33 




230 


0 


0 


47 


28 


12 




18 


0 


8 


379 


285 


240 




180 


0 


50 


70 


80 


20 




21 


10 


16 


37 


20 


40 




32 


4 


10 


289 


225 


300 




275 


8 


50 


70 


80 


40 




100 


25 


20 


25 


25 


52 




70 


25 


15 


185 


Unk 


150 




Unk 


0 


Unk 


23 


27 


31 




20 


10 


■12 


40 


24 


200 




250 


10 


34 


Unk 


24 


Unk 




Unk 


18 


^ 


70 


50 


Unk 




50 


Unk 


20 


220 


190 


400 




Unk 


290 


300 


7 


3 


3 




0 


0 


A 
U 


90 


69 


150 




176 


30 


90 


100 


80 


100 




lOD 


3 


10 


15 


15 








Unk 


4 






5505 




3537 




T3iyr 


3945 


3072 


2980 




3369 


865 


1252 




591 






692 




_90_ 




3663 






4061 




1342 




*Unk - Unknown infortiation. 

^Total (adjusted) - does not include those states where data were not available for both reporting years. 
°19bO additions - totals from those states in 1980 report that were not in 1978 report, 
^otal (adjusted 1980) - includes 49 states Plue Puerto Rico. 
*35 labs closed. 
^11 programs closed. 

^6 labs closed • 3 schools still looking for teachers. 
^Source_Hiller 1978,. 1980 
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for 167 institutions (1978-79) was 18,001, Capacity was reported as being 
between 32,407 and 32,827 students (p, 110), At the time of the study the 
teacher training programs were operating at 51.5 to 52% of capacity. 

Miller concluded that at the 1978-79 rate of teacher production and turn- 
over the demand was outstripping supply. "If the number of graduates were 
twice what they were in 1976-77 it does not appear likely there would have 
been enough teachers to meet demand" (p. 114), 

VJhile C. D. Miller was able to provide more detailed information con- 
cerning the supply of industrial arts teachers, his report suffered from a 
lack of data from many states, several of which were large, heavily populated, 
industrial states, e.g., Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania. Until 
more studies are done or better data collection systems are developed at the 
state level, the profession will not have the data that would make a study 
similar to Miller's more accurate. 

Tlie situation reported by R. Miller and C. D, Miller is not one that has 
just occurred in recent years. Maraviglia (1969) wrote during the rapid en- 
rollment increases that there were not enough graduates to fill the positions 
available. The earlier studies reported that many of the graudates were 
taking jobs in industry, much the same as the more recent studies reported. 
One of Maravlgiia's conclusions was "...that the industrial arts educational 
institutions will not, at their present level, be able to fill this gap in 
meeting demands for industrial arts teachers" (Maraviglia, p. 11). This was 
written during a period of high student enrollment in colleges of education* 

The enrollment in teacher education has reacted strongly to the falling 
student enrollment and its effects as reported by the ::asp. media. During the 
latter half of the 1960's, when the post-war "baby boom" was moving through 
the schools, there was a shortage of teachers in all areas. In the fall of 
1968 the percentage of the entering collegiate freshman class declaring 
education as a major was 22%. Five years later as the teacher shortage became 
a teacher glut, as reported by the media, the percentage had fallen to 8.8% 
and has varied from 6.2 to 8.0% between 1973 and 1978 (NEA, 1979, p. 12). At 
no time, during this rapidly changing situation, has the available supply of 
industrial education teachers equaled the demand. 

There have been several reasons put forth in the literature for the con- 
tinued shortage of industrial education teachers. The most common reason is 
the disparity of salaries between education and industry. The other, which is 
likely related, is the lack of students choosing to enter teacher preparation 
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programs. Two articles appeared in the June 1978 issue of Phi Delta Kappan ; 
both predicted a coming teacher shortage in the 1980's. In one article 
Musemeche and Adams (1978), cited the "precipitate decline in teacher prepara- 
tion" and a small but definite reversal in the birthrate in the United States. 
Herman's article (1978), in the same issue, was based on the same criteria. It 
also cited a 1974 RAND Corporation study (Carroll, 1974, p, 25) which predicted 
a shortage because the "inertia in the system" will take so long to reverse 
itself. Both articles attributed some of the cause to media emphasis on over- 
supply of teachers, low pay and "blackboard jungle" situations. Herman also 
listed twelve areas where there were opportunities for teachers; industrial arts 
was one. While both these articles pointed to future shortages of a wide varie- 
ty of teachers, Dunathan (1979) found a shortage of "^ood" teachers to be at hand 
in a survey of superintendants of nine mid-western states. Sixty-five percent 
of the respondents reported shortages of vocational and industrial teachers. 
The situatica is likely to become more acute for industrial education teachers. 
Industrial arts and vocational industrial education teachers have been in short 
supply for at least the last twenty years, regardless of the general supply of 
teachers. 

Zook (1976) based his article, on industrial teacher shortages, on a study 
by the Research Committee of the Association for School, College and University 
Staffing conducted in 1975. The survey of the placement directors at teacher 
education inst cutions in the fifty states and the District of Columbia had a 
return rate of 80%. Not one of the respondents had an oversupply of industrial 
arts teachers. Thirty-seven of the states gave the same responses when ques- 
tioned about the supply of trade and industrial education teachers. 

Cabot, in his master's thesis at the University of Wisconsin-Stout (1979), 
surveyed 10% of the industrial education graduates from UW-Stout who had gradu- 
ated between January, 1968 and December, 1978. He found 53.3% of the respon- 
dents were teaching or in education at the time of the follow-up. Approximately 
17% had left teaching with one year or less of experience. Of the graduates who 
had left teaching, the largest percentage were working in "related fields in 
industry" (p. 50). 

Cabot asked those who left teaching to stats the one major reason they had 
left. Lack of salary was given by 37". 7%, followed by "student attitudes", 
"work load not in line w5 ^ salary" and "no chance for advancement", with 7.3% 
each. About 5% listed as the major reason "discipline, lack of satisfaction 
from students" and that teaching was "no longer challenging" (p. 36). 
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Two major conclusions were reached by Cabot (1979): 

1. Industrial educators must be paid to their satisfaction. Unlike most 
others in education today, the industrial educator has an obvious way out 
if he wishes to leave teaching. 

Industry, as well as other portions of the private sector, find the 
industrial educator an attractive candidate for positions, positions that 
may meet the person's need more completely. 

2. The industrial education program. . .must become more relevant. Students 
should be given a clear picture of the situation in today's school from the 
beginning of their training. They must be involved in clinical experiences 
continuously, not only in industrial education, but in other aspects of the 
schools' operation. Curriculum revisions must be made to provide "teacher 
trainees" with skills in discipline, student motivation, administration, 
needs of spec:^al education students, and school law (p. 51). 

Edmonds (1980) completed a follow-up study of 24 industrial education 
teachers who had left teaching positions in Nebraska at the end of the 1978-79 
school year. The reasons given for leaving education were^: lack of compensa- 
tion, lack of administrative support, inadequate resources and facilities, job 
conditions, poor teacher preparation to meet todays needs, low status of indus- 
trial education and poor parental and student attitudes. One single item that 
drew a particularly high rating was concerned with student use of drugs and 
their effect on safety in the laboratory. The former teachers were asked if 
they would consider returning to the classroom and if so under what conditions. 
Almost 60% said they would but the majority of those would only consider doing 
so at the post-secondary level. The other factors that woulo be necessary to 
bring them back into the classroom were better salaries and improved adminis- 
trative support. 

The Advisory Council for Technical-Vocational Education in Texas (Ice, 
1980) surveyed the 54 executive directors of State Advisory Councils to deter- 
mine the factors most responsible for vocational teacher shortages in their 
state. The following factors were reported as a result of the survey: the 
salary differential between education and industry was listed first by all 
respondents, lack of applicants in certain fields, job availability in the private 
sector, not properly rewarding prior work experience, generally perceived low 
status of the teaching profession, having security in their trade union, no 
incentives for increased productivity, inadequate facilities and equipment, and 
reluctance of administrators to provide extended contracts. 

Similar results were reported by Lindsey (1979) from a group of 200 Texas 
industrial education teachers. One-half of the group was composed of teachers 
who had begun teaching in 1976-77 and left teaching after one year. The rank 
order of the reasons given for leaving industrial education teaching were: 
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inadequate salary, the program was used as a "dumping ground", there were too 
many dicipline problems, a better job opportunity was offered, student attitudes 
toward the program were poor, and a lack of cooperation from school administra- 
tion. While the previous reasons would be considered as dissatisf iers in the 
work place, Lindsey also solicited the reasons why the respondents chose to 
teach industrial education. The following, again in rank order, are factors 
from which they expected to receive satisfaction: the opportunity to work with 
young people, personal satisfaction from teaching as compared to industrial 
work, making a greater contribution to society, having "time off" during the 
sunmier, and Having more time with my family. 

Cunico and Fields (1977) surveyed all industrial arts teachers in Nev 
Mexico to determine if there was a difference in satisfaction/dissatisfaction 
factors between chose teachers that planned to remain in teaching and those 
that planned to leave. They found significant differences in the responses of 
the two groups relative to the areas of administrative support, student 
relations and attitudes, monetary rewards, and school related problems such as 
facilities and equipment. Those that planned to leave teaching were particu- 
larly dissatisfied with a perceived lack of interest in Industrial arts by 
administrators, a lack of knowledge on the part of administrators relative to 
the purposes and content of industrial arts, students being more interested in 
project work rather than conceptual development, and higher salaries in 
industry as compared to teaching. Those that were leaving education had 
derived satisfaction from the following factors: their own teaching capa- 
bilities, student advisament and counseling relative to industry-related 
careers, and the respect the teacher earps as reflected in the performance of 
the students. Two of the recommendations made as a result of the study were 
actions to improve communications at all levels and programs to better inform 
administrators of the purpose, content and contribution of industrial education. 

Cabot, Cunico and Fields, Edmunds, Ice and Lindsey were all concerned with 
the factors that were causing a shortage of industrial education teachers. 
There appear to be several factors that were consistently cited as influencing 
teachers to leave education. The first was monetary, followed by student 
attitudes, the perceived low status of teaching, lack of administrative support, 
and the programs being used as a "dumping ground". 

Others have studied why teachers, in general, leave and Knight (1977) 
studied why agricultural teachers leave. Knight surveyed vocational agriculture 
teachers in Ohio. He compared former and continuing teachers and determined 
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that the five chief reasons vocational agriculture teachers left teaching were: 
1) long range goals differing from teaching vocational agriculture, 2) lack of 
student interest, 3) inadequate advancement opportunities, 4) long hours, and 
5) inadequate salary* 

There are many similarities in the supply/demand situation between voca- 
tional agriculture and industrial education teachers* Both groups have readily 
available employ,nent opportunities outside teaching. Therefore it is not 
surprising that the reasons given in Knight's report so closely parallel those 
given by industrial educators in the other studies. 

Thompson's (1972) study entitled "The Labor Market for Illinois Community 

College Oct;upatlonal Instructors", stated that: 

Educational institutions are in a competitive market with business and 
industry for occupational instructors which may require different standards 
for salary, recruitment, etc. if qualified instructors are to be found 
(p. 4). 

It appears that the competition for teachers is as active in 1980 as it was in 

1972. The monetary costs of recruitment, orientation and training could be as 

damaging as the disruption brought on by employee instability. 

To reduce some of the "expenses" brought on by teacher turnover, Wiens 

(1973) conducted a study to identify the characteristics of "mobile" and 

"stable" occupational educators. His conclusions were that mobile occupational 

educators as a group tended to be younger, draw lower salaries, hold fewer 

association memberships, have had fathers with higher educational attainment, 

live farther from their parents and have higher educational attainment than 

their stable colleagues (p. 199). These findings seem to support the Thomdike 

and Hagen (1955) study cited in Wi ens. Tlieir study was of the work careers of 

10,000 male World War II veterans. Four hundred fifty-nine were involved in 

education, at the time of the study, while 200 had dropped out of education. 

Their conclusion about the education group was that: 

...it appears that those who were academically more capable and talented 
tended to drop out of teaching and those who remained as classroom 
teachers in elementary, and secondary schools were the less intellectually 
able members of the original group (p. 36). 

Whether Wiens* conclusions can be put to use by local administrators has 
yet to be seen. One of the prerequisites to using the characteristics of a 
"stable" group to assist in hiring would be enough candidates to offer a choice. 
With the current situation of supply versus demand the locai ad .luistrators 
consider themselves lucky if there is more than one applicant for an industrial 
education teaching position. 
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McLean and Moss (1979) reported on a replacement need study of vocational- 
technical teachers in Minnesota* They found that the 'average annual replacement 
needs for the state from death, retirement, leaving education, leaving state or 
moving to a different teaching field or a non-teaching position in education 
was 16.4% for industrial education and 32*5% for technical education* The study 
covered a four-year period from 1973 to 1977* In 1976-77 the number of esti- 
mated replacements that ^^ould enter education as graduates of teacher education 
programs was three to six times less than required (p* 37). Thus local schools, 
especially rural schools, would not likely have many applications from which to 
make a choice. 

Smith (1979) reported on a survey of placement directors and state super- 
visors of industrial arts. Twenty-one of the fifty states reported severe 
shortages and twenty reported moderate shortages. Only nine states reported 
slight or no shortages. The states reporting severe shortages were primarily 
in the mid-section of the country and included Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, Missouri and Iowa. 

Smith was careful to warn about the validity of the information because of 
the varying degree of involvement of the respondents. Some state supervisors 
were very active in teacher placement, others had very little to do with 
recruitment and placement. Placement directors, the other group of respondents, 
may have tended to present a more regional picture than a state by state view. 
The regional view would be especially true of those placement directors at 
schools with long standing records for industrial teacher education. 

The statistics from the National Education Association show a steady 
decline in industrial arts graduates from 1950 through 1966. From 1970 to 75 the 
numbers of graduates increased by as much as 22%. After 1975 the trend has 
been downward v/ith fewer and fewer graduates from industrial teacher education 
programs. In 1976 there was a 14% drop and in 1977 a 19% decline. These 
figures reflect the general trend of falling enrollment in teacher education 
programs across the nation. From a high of 74,299 graduates in 1971-72 to 
36,850 graduates in 1979-80, the pool of potential teachers has contracted to 
a point that a general teacher shortage is not difficult to foresee (ASCIIS, 
1980, p. 3). 

In March of 1980, the Association of School, College and University 
Staffing (ASCUS. 1980) released a follow-up of their 1976 report of teacher 
supply and demand in the United States. The report was based on the responses 
of placement directors at institutions involved in the preparation of 
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elementary and secondary teachers across the nation* The directors were 
asked to report their perceptions of the shortage/surplus of teachers of 34 
subject areas for elementary and secondary education* They were asked to use 
an index of one to five with one being considerable surplus and five being 
considerable shortage. On a national basis, industrial arts was the only 
subject that was rated as having a considerable shortage. Twenty-two of the 
34 states rated industrial arts as a five, ten states rated it a four 
(shortage) and five states did not have the information available. Trade, 
industrial and vocational technical teachers were rated as being in consider- 
ably short supply by 17 states and in short supply by 10 states. One state 
rated this group as having a considerable surplus and six states did not have 
the necessary information 

Industrial Education Teacher Supply in Illinois 

Illinois has experienced the same difficulties as the other states in 
obtaining enough qualified -Industrial education teachers to staff the programs 
in the state. In an effort to determine the status of the supply and demand of 
industrial educators, a project entitled Industrial Education Information 
System (lEIS) was funded by the Illinois State Board of Education and carried 
out by the University of Illinois. The study, started in September of I'^TS, 
was include several parts to be carried out in three phases. One of the 
parts was a five year follow-up of B. S. graduates of industrial teacher educa- 
tion programs offered by seven state universities in Illinois (Tomlinson, 1980). 
Each institution was provided a format of the questionnaire to be used in a 
survey of their graduates during the five year period beginning with July 1, 
1973 and ending with June 30, 1978. The seven institutions agreed to use the 
same questionnaire, making only those modifications necessary because of the 
differences in titles of the departments etc. at each institution. Each 
institution mailed the questionnaire to its graduates, edited the returned 
questionnaires and provided the project staff with the raw data on punched 
cards or coded sheets for further data reduction and analysis.. 

There was a total of 1188 B. S. graduates in the study. See Table 2.2. 
Because of a misinterpretation of instructions, some June, 1973, graduates were 
sent questionnaires. The 45 returns from this group were included in the 
analysis. A total of 607 graduates returned questionnaires. There was some 
information available on an additional 325 graduates, from student records, 
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.76-77 
77-78 

r< 78-79 
79-80 

Total 



TABLE 2.2: NUMBER OF B.S. IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 
GRADUATES IN ILLINOIS BY UNIVERSITY^ AND YEAR, 1973-1980 

Industrial Education Industrial Technology^ 



csu 


EIU 


ISU 


NIU 


SIU 


UI 


WIU 


TOT 


CSU 


EIU 


ISU 


NIU 


WIU 


26 


29 


72 


44 


31 


29 


24 


255 




18 


Unk 


66 


19 


13 


34 


40 


45 


49 


40 


34 


257 




24 


91 


78 


33 


16 


21 


39 


27 


42 


30 


27 


202 




12 


111 


77 


26 


8 


18 


42 


35 


23 


23 


37 


186 




11 


104 


70 


42 


14 


22 


36 


42 


22 


23 


35 


194 




15 


131 


66 


30 


18 


26 


31 


34 


15 


9 


41 


174 


3 


9 


144 


91 


45 


15 


30 


20 


36 


34 


15 


29 


179 


11 


11 


129 


80 


49 


11 


28 


23 


23 


20 


20 


36 


161 


5 


24 


144 


135 


53 


123 


208 


303 


286 


236 


189 


263 


1608 


19 


124 


854 


663 


297 



TOT 



'72-73 
73-74 

7^-75 - „ .o 00-, 

J5-76 8 18 42 35 23 23 37 186 - 11 104 70 42 227 



103 
226 
226 



242 
292 
280 
361 

1957 



a: CSU - Chicago State University 

EIU - Eastern Illinois University 
ISU - Illinois State University 
NIU - ilorthem Illinois University 
SIU - Southern Illinois University 
UI - University of Illinois 
WIU - Western Illinois University 



b: Five of the seven Industrial Education 
Departments also offer a non-teaching 
technology option. 
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The total number of graduates, for the five year period, was 1143. The 
number of graduates per year has followed the national pattern of decline. If 
only calendar years are looked at, 1974 was the high point in the number of 
graduates with 257. In 1975 there were 202 graduates, followed in 1976 with 186 
and 194 in 1977, the last calendar year for which data were available (p. 7). 
During the five year period of the study, the decline has been approximately 
30%. According to additional data from representatives of the seven universi- 
ties, the decline has continued through 1980. The actual number of graduates 
from 1972-73 through June 1980 are shown in Table 2.2. There has been a 
decrease of 36.9% in the number of graduates per year from 1972-73 to 1979-80. 

Five of the seven Industrial Education departments, (CSU, EIU, ISU, NIU, 
and WIU) also offer a nor-teaching B. S. degree program in industrial technolo- 
gy. The University of Illinois does not offer a technology program. A separate 
college, the School of Technical Careers, at Southern Illinois University offers 
a variety of technology degrees. 

As the number of graduates prepared to teach industrial education has 
declined 36.9%, the number of graduates in the technology programs has 
increased 60%. See Table 2.2. Although objective data are not available, the 
department chairman estimate that the average beginning salaries of the 
technology graduates exceed those of the teacher education graduates by at least 
$5000 per year. 

The trends in enrollment for industrial education vs industrial technology 
as well as the salary differential are reported in a similar manner to those 
in Illinois by most institutions across the country. 

It is known that all graduates do not enter teaching as their first 
employment after graduation. The percentage of students employed in education 
ranged from 44.2% at the University of Illinois to 84.6% at Chicago State 
University. Approximately 65% of all graduates took jobs in education as 
first employment after graduation (Tomlinson 1980, p. 15). 

The follow-up also confirmed the trend of those in teaching leaving the 
profession for jobs in industry, government or self-employment. About 73% of 
all graduates of industrial teacher education programs have held teaching jobs. 
Approximately 65% of all graduates enter teaching the first year after gradu- 
ation. By the second year only 53.5% of the graduates were in education. By 
the fifth year the percentage employed in education had fallen to 43.2% of all 
graduates (p. 26). 
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As might be expected, business and industry had attracted the bulk of the 
persons not employed in education. Beginning with 19% of the new graduates this 
group jumped to 34.7% by the second year, and slowly climbed to a peak of 37.6% 
by the fifth year after graduation. Self-employment and employment by govern- 
ment also showed a steady rise in the percentages of employment (p. 26). See 
Table 2.3 which is from Tomlinson, 1980, p. 19. 

As shown in Table 2.3, there were 389 cases where both first employment 
(including graduates from 1973 through 1978) and employment in 1979 were known. 
A total of 216, 55.5%, had taken first employment in education. In 1979, only 
175 or 45.1^% of the total were employed in education or a decrease of 25.9% in 
education. A total of 56 graduates had left education for other employment 
while a total of 15 had moved from other employment to education. This is a 
ratio of almost four to one for certified teachers who leave education to those 
who return to education for those teachers who have had their BS degree from 
one to six years. 

The university B. S. follow-up also attempted to determine the graduates' 
plans for remaining in education or returning to education in the future. When 
those in teaching were asked if they planned to remain in teaching, 30.9% said 
no and 11.6% were undecided (p. 30). When asked why they did not want to remain 
in teaching, 82.3% responded "Higher pay and benefits in other jobs" (p, 31). 
About 56% of those that gave a first response to the question also gave a second 
reason for not wanting to remain in education. The most common second reason 
was "Too many problems with students, administration, etc." 

The group of graduates that were not in education were asked their inten- 
tions to return to or seek employment in education in the future. Of this 
group 5 85.3% gave the same reasons for not reentering or entering education: 
"higher pay, benefits in other employment" (p. 3^). 



Summary 

The public schools of the United States, including those in Illinois, are 
experiencing a severe shortage of indust^^ial education teachers. If there is 
to be an effort made to meet the demand for teachers it is necessary to investi- 
gate the current situation to determine what job related factors influence 
industrial educators to leave the classroom. 
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TABLE 2.3: FIRST jad-TYPE OF EMPLOYMENT BY CURRENT TYPE OF EMPLOYMENT FOR GRADUATES OF EIU, ISU, NIU, 
SIU, UI, WIU 



First Type of 
Employment 



Current Type of Employment ^ 

Business/ Self Deceased/ Row 

Education Industry Employment Government Student Other Disabled TOTAL 





160® K 


33 




12 


4 


3 


2 


2 


216 


Education 


7^-lc 


15.3 




5.6 


1.9 


1.4 


0.9 


0.9 


55.5 




91.4 


23.6 




40.0 


12.9 


50.0 


40.0 


100.0 






41.1^ 


8.5 




3.1 


1.0 


0.8 


0.5 


0.5 






8 


104 




6 


2 


0 


0 


0 


120 


Business /Indus try 


6.7 


86.7 




5.0 


1.7 


0 


0 


0 


30.8 




4.5 


74.3 




20.0 


6.5 


0 


0 


0 






2.1 


26.7 




1.5 


0.5 


0 


0 


0 






4 


0 




12 


0 


0 


0 


0 


16 


S 6 1 f -Emp 1 oymen t 


25.0 


0 




75.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4.1 




2.3 


0 




40.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 






1.0 


0 




3.1 


0 


0 


0 


0 






i 


1 




0 


24 


0 


1 


0 


27 


Government 


3.7 


3.7 




0 


88.9 


0 


3.7 


0 


6.9 




0.5 


0.7 




0 


77.4 


0 


20.0 


0 






0.3 


0.3 




0 


6.2 


0 


0.3 


0 






2 


1 




0 


1 


3 


0 


0 


7 


Student 


28.6 


14.3 




0 


14.3 


42.9 


0 


0 


1.8 




i . i 


u. / 




A 
U 


1 o 
o . Z 




u 


A 

u 






0.5 


0.3 




0 


0.3 


0.8 


0 


0 






0 


1 




0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


3 


Other 


0 


33.3 




0 


0 


0 


66.7 


0 


0.8 




0 


0.7 




0 


0 


0 


40.0 


0 






0 


0.3 




0 


0 


0 


0.5 


0 




Column TOTAL 


175 


140 




30 


31 


6 


5 


2 


389 


Column Percent 


45.0 


36.0 




7.7 


8.0 


1.5 


1.2 


0.5 


100 


N « Number of cases 


In cell. 


















Row Percent = percent of cases In 


this cell 


of 


those In 


total row; e.g.. 


160 of 


216 - 


74.1%. 




Column Percent ^ percent of cases 


In this cell 


of those 


In total column; 


e.g. , 


160 of 


175 « 91.4% 




Percent of Total * 


percent of cases In this 


cell of the 


total cases; e.g 


., 160 


of 389 


= 41.1% 





Note: This table Is to be read as: Of the 216 graduates who took their first Job In Education, 160 or 

74.1% were still in Education In 1979; 33 were in Business/industry. Of all 389 cases where first 
and current type of employment were known, 175 or 45.0% were In Education In 1979; 140 or 36.0% 
were In Business/industry, etc. 
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Maslow, Herzberg, Blauner, Vroom and Smith have all reported research in 
tha field of job satisfaction/dissatisfaction. While there are obvious dis- 
crepancies in their theories, there is sufficient coinraon ground to apply their 
theories to industrial educators. The decline in the status of teaching in 
the public schools combined with the disparity of the salaries offered to the 
teachers in comparison to other employment are two factors that meet the 
writers' criteria for promoting job satisfaction. Other factors that appear 
to be causing dissatisfaction are administrative and student attitudes toward 
industrial education. These are reflected in such areas as facilities and 
resources, student discipline, drugs in the classroom, and work loads. 

Industrial educators appear to be one group that has readily available 
alternatives to public school teaching. The numbers and percentages of new 
industrial education graduates that are opting for careers in business and 
industry is a contributor to the critical shortage situation. Another factor 
is the number of industrial education teachers who are leaving the classroom 
after relative short teaching careers. If the reasons for their dissatisfaction 
can be determined, it may be possible to modify the teaching environment to 
retain and attract enthusiastic and qualified industrial education teachers to 
the public schools of Illinois and other states. 
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CHAPTER 3 
METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

The Industrial Education Information System Project (I.E.I.S.) was 
initated in cooperation with all of the seven state universities that prepare 
industrial education teachers, the Illinois Industrial Education Association, 
and the Department of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education of the Illinois 
State Board of Education. It was initiated in the Fall of 1978 to establish a 
data base to determine the n».siuer and types of industrial education programs in 
the State as well as background on the teachers in those programs. The ulti- 
mate objective of establishing this data base was then to be able to deliver 
improved in-service education and other services for the improvement of indus- 
trial education programs in the State of Illinois. 

Two types of activities were undertaken by the lEIS Project during Phase I 
(1978-1979): 1) a survey of all BS degree graduates in industrial education 
from the seven state universities in Illinois. All graduates who completed 
their degree^s from July 1, 1973 through June 30, 1978 were sent a questionnaire 
by the respective individual institutions in the Spring of 1979. This study of 
all graduates was conducted to determine the potential supply of industrial 
education teachers produced in Illinois. The results of this study are reported 
in lEIS Report No. 2 (Tomlinson, 1980). 2) a Pilot study was conducted during 
Phase I to determine the number and type of industrial oriented programs and 
teachers in two geographic areas of the State and to develop and to pilot test 
procedures for the statewide study. The results of this Pilot study are 
reported in Chapter 4 of the report and provide the data base for the follow- 
up study of teacher turnover. 

During 1979-80 the procedures developed in the Pilot study were extended 
to all public school districts in the state of Illinois outside of the city of 
Chicago. Data were obtained for all attendance centers in the public schools 
which contained grades 7 and above. 

Existing sources of data including the last published directory of all 
school districts in the state of Illinois and a listing of teachers from the 
Department of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education were utilized as a base 
for conducting the Pilot study in the two geographic areas. A printout of all 
ptincipals was obtained from the Illinois State Board of Education to provide a 
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comprehensive coverage of all public schools in the two regions. The last 
published state directory of all approved schools in the state included a 
listing of all private schools in the areas. However » this directory was for 
the 1976-77 school year. All public and private schools were included in the 
Pilot study. Questionnaires and coding formats were developed and field tested 
at selected schools where cooperating members of the Illinois Industrial Educa- 
tion Association were located. After the Pilot study, the forms were revised 
for some classifications and to accommodate specialized situations, A similar 
procedure was utilized for the printed instructions that accompanied the forms. 

Contact persons for each of the two Illinois Industrial Education Associ- 
ation Roundtables were identified. Each of these contact persons agreed to 
distribute the questionnaire forms to each of the local schools in their 
Roundtable. The completed forms were then returned to a contact person in each 
local school district and then to the Roundtable contact person and finally back 
to the lEIS office. One of the criteria utilized in selecting the two geo- 
graphic regions was an active Roundtable which had contacts with the industrial 
education teachers in most of the school districts within their Roundtable. 
Some funds were available to the Roundtables to cover their expenses and to 
provide assistance in gathering the field data. Th-«s approach was relatively 
effective in most cases. On-site visits by the contact person were made in 
many of the cases. Where difficulties were encounuered, direct phone calls 
were made from the lEIS project oi'fice to obtain all data or the remaining data 
where some information was incomplete. 



The Population 
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The population for this study was the industrial education teachers and 
their teaching positions In the public schools that were identified in the Pilot 
study of industrial education programs in the Rockford and Peoria regions during 
the 1978-79 school year. The school districts, teaching positions and indus- 
trial education teachers were believed to be representative of the remainder ol 
the state. The positions were in school districts that ranged from small and 
rural, the smallest having an Average Daily Attendance (ADA) of 130 students, 
through suburban and urban, and included two of only twelve school districts in 
the state that had enrollments of 12,000 or more students, Rockford with an ADA 
of 30,569 students and Peoria with an ADA of 18,801 students (Illinois State 
Board of Education 1979b). 

Or. 
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The communities included rural, agriculturally oriented, suburban, and 
urban, heavy industrial centers dominated by such companies as Caterpillar, 
Borg-Warner, Chrysler, Rockford Machine and Tool, and Sundstrand. 

The Rockford region included five counties with 40 school district:s of 
which 30 (75X) had some type of industrial education program. There were 172 
teachers and/or teaching positions in the region. The Peoria region included 
four counties with 61 school districts of which 30 (49%) had industrial educa- 
tion programs of some type. There were 152 teachers and/or teaching positions 
in this region during the 1978-79 school year. A more detailed description of 
the school districts, attendance centers and personnel will be presented in 
Chapter 4. 

Teacher Turnover Sample 

The sample consisted of those industrial education teaching positions that 
experienced a position change between January, 1979 and January, 1980. The 
sample included both the positions and the teachers involved in those positions 
where a position change occurred. 

The Pilot study identified 24 of the 60 districts or 40%, with industrial 
education programs that had one or mere vacancies. A total of 40 FTE vacancies 
(44 teachers) were reported by the 24 districts for the beginning of the 1978-79 
school year. At the time of that survey, eight of the 60 districts (13.3%) had 
not been able to find teachers to fill 11 FTE vacancies* 

The information from the 1978-79 Pilot study provided baseline data for 
teacher turnover. It was expected that the number in the sample for this study 
would be approximately the same. 

Data Collection 

It was decided that a telephone interview would be the most expedient and 
appropriate method of data collection in terms of its ability to solicit the 
needed information in a short time, and its relative expense ±n relation to an 
on-site interview or mailed questionnaire. The cost was not considered to be 
excessive in comparison to a mailed questionnaire when the costs of reproduc- 
tion, postage and the other expenses for follow-ups were considered. Since the 
sample was expected to be relatively small and it was important to achieve as 
high a response rate as possible, the telephone interview was more appropriate* 
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It was expected that the majority of the telephone interviews with individual 
teachers who had left a position would be conducted in the evening when the 
toll rates were lower. With the lower evening tolls and the availability of a 
WATS line, the expenses of the interview were considered to be in line with 
those of a mailed questionnaire btit also had the additional advantage of a 
personal interview without the travel expense. 

Every district that had been identified as having an industrial education 
program in the Pilot study was contacted by phone to determine if any position 
change had taken place. The person contacted was the administrator that had 
the most direct responsibility for the industrial education program in their 
district or attendance center. In the majority of cases this person was the 
building principal. In the remaining cases it was the district superintendent 
or in the case of some larger districts the director of vocational education or 
industrial education department head. 

Data Collection Instruments 

To aid in the data collection, an interview schedule was developed for 
each target group. The Building Vacancy Inforiration (BVI) form was used to 
seek InfoTTnation relative to the position vacated by an industrial educator. 
Information was sought concerning the current address of the teacher who left 
an industrial education teaching position, current status of the position and 
from where the replacement teacher had been recruited if the vacant position 
was filled. 

During the course of the BVI interview the respondent was asked if there 
had been any changes in the industrial education teaching staff between 
January, 1979 and Januar>, 1980. If there had been no change, they were asked 
if they expected any changes in the next year. Change, in this instance, was 
defined to mean addition and/or reduction in the program that would affect the 
number of teachers that would be employed by the school. If there had been no 
change, the interview was ended at this time. 

If the school had experienced a change in the program or personnel during 
the target period the respondent was asked an additional set of questions to 
obtain Information about the reason(s) for the change. The information re- 
quested was: the name of the teacher that was no longer in the position, the 
name of the teacher, if any, that currently held the position, and the status 
of the position if it was still vacant. 
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The information collected relative to the former teacher was: name, 
most current address, reason(s) given for leaving the position, would the 
teacher have been rehired and did the teacher teach a reimbursed vocational 
education course(s). If a current address was not available from the respon- 
dent other information such as place of employment, last known city of 
residence, and university of graduation were requested to aid in making contact 
with the former teacher. The telephone directory assistance operators proved 
invaluable assistance in locating several subjects. Additional information was 
available for each teacher from a personal data sheet that the teacher had 
completed during the previous year as part of the Pilot study. This informa- 
tion consisted of: age, number of years teaching industrial education, number 
of years teaching in the district, type of teaching certificate held, indus- 
trial oriented teaching specialties, industrial teaching and other assignments 
expressed as a percent of their total time, and their teaching load for the 
Fall or Spring term of the 1978-79 school year. Because of the amount of 
information that was available about each teacher, from the two sources 
mentioned, it was expected that the telephone interview would be shortened by 
not having to solicit the same information during the interview. 

In those cases where there had been a change which indicated a teaching 
vacancy in an industrial education teaching position, the respondent was asked 
the current status of the position. If the vacancy had been filled, the name 
of the new teacher was requested to update the directories compiled during the 
pilot study of the lEIS. A description of the new teacher's background was 
requested to assist in developing a picture of what type of experience indus- 
trial education teachers had before they accepted new or di.'^erent teaching 
positions in the public schools of Illinois. The respondent was also asked 
the methods used and the geographic area covered during the recruiting of the 
new teacher. This information was needed to determine if there were any 
methods that were more successf^" than others in a short supply situation. 

In those situations where the vacancy had not been filled, the respondent 
was asked the current status of the position • There were six categories of 
answers provided. In most cases it was predicted that the course was discon- 
tinued temporarily until a teacher or funds could be found to continue the 
program. There were three categories of reasons if the program was discontin- 
ued permanently: lack of a teacher, lack of funds or declining enrollments. 
The provision was also made for the situation where the program was being 
continued with the remainder of the staff teaching the courses as an overload 
or using substitutes until a permanent replacement could be found. 

ER?C 3J 
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It was also necessary to develop an interview schedule for the teachers 
that had left an industrial education teaching position* The Teacher Telephone 
Interview vTTI) schedule was used during the interviews of those teachers who 
had been identified as having left an industrial education teaching position 
during the BVI interviews ♦ The schedule consisted of five sections: demo- 
graphic data, current employment information, reasons for leaving an industrial 
education position, gross annual income changes and what circumstances would be 
necessary to attract them back to teaching industrial education in the public 
schools. 

The first section of the TTI schedule contained the demographic data that 
\ere available from the individual teacher forms completed during phase one of 
the study. This section also included questions regarding the marital status, 
number of children in age groupings, i.e., preschool, elementary, junior high» 
etc* Previous full-time industrial experience and industrial specialty were 
asked as part of this section. 

The next section was to seek information about the current employment in 
which the respondent was involved. This section v;as divided into four broad 
categories: education, business/industry » self-employment and retirement. 

If the respondent was currently in education, it was determined if the 
position was in the same or a different district. Also the person was asked in 
what area of education they were working. The areas were: industrial education, 
administration, counseling and teaching a subject other than industrial educa- 
tion. If the respondent was teaching another subject, the particular subject 
was identified. 

For the group of teachers that had left industrial education for jobs in 
business /Indus try there was a separate group of questions to determine their 
current job status. *^even categories were provided for different types of jobs 
in this category. They were: management /supervisor/ foreman, engineer/ techni- 
cian, skilled tradesman/technician, sales, service, education/ training and other. 
These teachers were also asked to evaluate their industrial education technical 
and professional training in relation to its value in obtaining their new job. 
The evaluation was one "as perceived" by the respondent and was scaled from 
necessary (5) to very important (4), important (3), somewhat important (2) and 
unimportant (1). The results of this question are reported in frequency distri- 
bution with means and standard deviations. 

The respondents, in this category, were also asked how they obtained their 
new positions. The answers were divided into two categories: those that initi- 
ated the job search and those that were approached by the employer. The purpose 
was to determine if industrial education teachers were seeking another job to 
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fulfill a need that was not being met in their former teaching position or were 
being sought out by employers and offered a more attractive position. In those 
cases where the teacher initiated the job search there was a presumption that 
they were sufficiently dissatisfied with their teaching position that they 
sought a position they perceived would be more fulfilling of their needs. 
Those teachers that were approached by a prospective employer were presumed to 
have been less dissatisfied with their teaching position, but saw something in 
the new ^ob that was more attractive than the present position. 

For the group that entered self-employment, the same questions about the 
importance of their industrial education technical and professional training 
were asked. They were also asked to identify the category of self-employment 
in which they were engaged. The categories were: sales, service, manufactur- 
ing/production, construction or other. The final question on self -employment 
was whether their current work had developed from previous part-time or summer 
work. 

The final group, those who had retired from teaching, were asked three 
questions about their present activities. The first question was whether they 
were currently receiving a pension from the state teachers retirement system. 
Those who answered that they were drawing a pension were presumed to have spent 
enough cime in the profession to have qualified for a pension and to have been 
reasonably satisfied with their jobs, at least satisfied enough to have remained 
long enough to qualify for a pension. Those who were not drawing a pension were 
presumed to have not taught long enough to qualify for a pension or to have 
taken an early retirement and were waiting until a more advantageous age to 
apply for their pension. Those who took early retirement were presumed to have 
been less satisfied with their teaching positions and chose to leave the pro- 
fession rather than teach until they could begin drawing a pension immediately. 

The retired teachers were asked their current employment status. There 
were four responses from which they were asked to choose: employed full-time, 
employed part-time, self-employed, and not employed. For those who were 
employed full-cime, part-time, or self-employed, the appropriate questions from 
the previous sections were asked. This group was also asked why they re*:ired 
at the time they had. The responses for this question were: retired "early" 
to enter other work, retired due to disability, retired to "relax and enjoy 
life", or retired due to mandatory age limit. 

The third section of the TTI was concerned with why the person had left an 
industrial education teaching position. To arrive at higher level meanings 
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than the typical "more money" answers, the respondent was asked to list the 
things they missed most about their previous teaching position. The responses 
were reported and later categorized. The categories were: working with stu- 
dents, faculty, administration, job status, job security, working conditions, 
the chance to be creative, the variety in teaching, having summers off, salary, 
and other. The respondents were also asked to list those things they least 
missed about their previous industrial education teaching position. Their 
responses were treated in the same manner as the previous question. The cate- 
gories for this question were: teaching load, student problems, inadequate 
salary, inadequata fringe benefits, poor teaching facilities, extra assignments, 
administrative problems, low program budget, no summer pay, community problems 
and other. 

The fourth section of the TTI dealt with the gross annual income differ- 
ential of the respondent, \^hen responding to this question, the respondent was 
asked to consider the differential between the previous and current income 
including fringe benefits in one thousand dollar increments. The change could 
have been an increase, decrease or no change. The respondent was asked to 
include all sources of earned income including any summer income earned while 
teaching in calcula'ting the differential. 

The last section of the TTI was an attempt to determine the circumstances 
that would be necessary to attract those persons who had left industrial educa- 
tion teaching back to this field of education. Again, the responses were 
reported and then categorized into six large groups. The groups were: would 
not return, competitive salary, competitive fringe benefits, smaller class size, 
larger budget, and other. 

During the interviews, the interview schedule was used as a guide to make 
sure that the same information was asked of each person. The schedule was not 
used as a script, Af the respondent replied to the various questions, notes 
were made in sufficient detail to assist the researcher in completing the write- 
up. Every effort was made to complete the write-up as soon as the interview was 
completed. 

All public school districts that had been identified as offering some type 
of industrial education program at the seventh or higher grade level by the 
lEIS study were contacted during the last week of April and the first week of 
May, 1980, Twenty-six of those 61 districts or 43,3%, had one or more vacancies 
between January, 197!>, and January, 1980, The total number of FTE vacancies in 
those 26 districts was 48» There had been one vacancy caused by death leaving 
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a total possible sample of 47 industrial educators. Of those 47 persons who 
'ihad changed positions, it was possible to contact and complete the TTI with 34 
for a response rate of 72. 3% • 



CHAPTER 4 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS, COURSE OFFERINGS, 
TEACHERS AND TEACHER TURNOVER 

A P^il^ Study was, ^conducted during the 1978-1979 school year to develop 
and field test instruments and procedures. The data from the Pilot Study pro- 
vided ^he base for a supplemental study to investigate teacher turnover and 
vacancies in indust^rial education for the two geographic areas of the Pilot 
Study. Each of these two studies are reported in this Chapter. 

Industrial Education Programs, Course Offerings, 
and Teachers 

The Pilot Study for the Industrial Education Information System (lEIS) was 
conducted to determine how many public school districts in two representative 
regions of the State of Illinois offered industrial education programs at grade 
seven through twelve. The districts that offered industrial education programs 
were surjjeyed to determine the facilities and their capacities that were used 
to offer i^the programs, the number of teachers employed in those programs and 
the courses, grade level and frequency of the offering of those courses. 

The Pilot Study was conducted in the Rockford and Peoria regions during 
the 1978-79 school, year. The regions were chosen because they were believed to 
be representative of the remainder of the state in terms of community and 
school district make ujp. The school districts ranged from small rural districts 
with less than 500 students enrolled (K-12) through suburban and urban districts 
with enrollments exceeding 12,000 students. Each region included one of only 
twelve districts in the, State that had enrollments of 12,000 or more students 
(Illinois State Board of Education, 1979). Most types of communities were in- 
cluded, from the rural, agriculturally oriented to the urban, heavy industrial 
centers dominated by corporations such as Caterpillar, Borg-Worner, Chrysler 
and Rockford Machine and Tool. 

The Rockford region consisted of five counties: Boone, DeKalb, Ogle, 
Stephenson, and Winnebago. Forty public school districts, with grades seven 
and above, were identl^i^d in the region. Of the 40 public districts, 30 (75%) 
offered some type o£ industrial education program. All private and parochial 
districts in the region were included in the survey to determine the types and 
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the numbers of programs that were being offered in these districts. Twenty 
private districts were identified of which 2 (10%) offered industrial education 
courses (See Table 4.1). Because of the low incidence of programs in the pri- 
vate and parochial districts they will be reported only in the district infor- 
mation. 

The Rockford region could be characterized as one which had a high propor- 
tion of K-12 districts; such districts were more likely to have industrial edu- 
cation programs. At the time of the survey, 75% of the districts were K-12 
districts. The ten remaining districts of the region were K-8 districts of 
which three offered industrial education at the middle or junior high school 
level. 

There were 172 teachers identified who taught at least one industrial edu- 
cation course in a public school. Four additional teachers were identified in 
the private/parochial schools* 

The Peoria region presented a somewhat different picture as compared to 
the Rockford region. The Peoria region, which consisted of Fulton, Peoria, 
Tazewell, and Woodford counties, had a much higher percentage of K-8 districts, 
59% of all districts in the region, which may account for the lower percentage 
of districts which offered programs (49%) (TABLE 4.1). The number of private/ 
parochial schools in the Pecria region was equal to the number in the Rockford 
region, each had 20. Only one private/parochial school offered any courses in 
industrial education and that program was limited to drafting. This region had 
152 industrial education teachers in the public schools; one teacher taught in 
the private/parochial schools. 

The Rockford and Peoria regions had a total of 329 teachers teaching in- 
dustrial education courses. There were 324 public school teachers and five 
teachers employed by private/parochial schools. 

The total number of districts in the two regions was 141. Of the total, 
101 of the districts were public and 40 districts were private/parochial. 
Sixty school districts or 59% of the public districts and three or 8% of the 
private/parochial districts offered some type of industrial education program 
in grade seven or above. 

Building/Attendance Centers 

In those districts that offered industrial education programs, information 
was collected for each attendance center which housed students from grade seven 



TABLE 4.1: NUMBER OF DISTRICTS, NUMBER AND PERCENT OF DISTRICTS WITH INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS AND NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS BY REGION AND COUNTY 



Industrial Education Teachers 



Total 
No. of Districts 



No. and % 
of Dist. with 
Ind. Ed. Programs 



Total Yrs, 
Teaching 



Years Teaching 
in Dist.^*"^ 



No. of Ind. 
Ed. Teachers 



Public Private Public Private Range Median Range Median Public Private 



County 



N 



N 



N 



% N 



% 



Rockford Region 

Boone 2 

DeKalb 10 

Ogle 12 

Stephenson 5 

Winnebago 11^^ 

Sub-Total ' AO' 



N 



N 



2 


2 


100 


0 


0 


1-23 


12.5 


1-23 


9 


10 


0 


0 


8 


80 


0 


0 


2-32 


12.5 


2-24 


10 


34 


0 


0 


8 


67 


0 


0 


4-27 


11.5 


1-24 


6.5 


16 


0 


2 


5 


100 


0 


0 


1-31 


7 


1-31 


5 


20 


0 


15 


7 


64 


2 


13 


1-31 


11.5 


1-24 


10.75 


92 


4 


20 


30 


75 


2 


10 


1-32 


10.67 


1-24 


10.44 


172 


4 



Peoria Region 














Fulton 


13 


0 


7 


54 


0 


0 


Peoria 


18 


15 


7 


39 


1 


7 


Tazewell 


21 


3 


10 


48 


0 


0 


.Woodford 
Sub-Total 




2 
20 


6 
30 


67 
49 


0 
1 


0 
5 


TOTAL 


lOl 


40 


60 


59 


I 


8 



1-25 


14.5 


1-25 


5.75 


19 


0 


1-41 


13.25 


1-41 


11.88 


52 


1 


1-39 


6.0 


1-34 


5.88 


62 


0 


1-29 


5.17 


1-27 


2.88 


19 


0 


1-41 


7.38 


1-41 


6.11 


152 


1 


1-41 


9.68 


1-41 


9.0 


327 


5 



Ten districts in the Rockford region were K-8 districts 

36 districts in the Peoria region were K-8 districts , . ^ 

Total years teaching in the district, may include teaching subjects other than industrial education. 

Range and Median based on known cases 
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and above. The information requested included the name of each industrial ed- 
ucation teacher who taught one or more industrial education courses, the type 
and number of shops or labs available for those courses and the student capa- 
city of each lab. Information was also requested about any part-time or even- 
ing industrial oriented courses that were offered at that attendance center 
(Appendix) . 

There were a total of 217 attendance centers with grades seven and above 
in the 101 public districts surveyed. In the Rockford region, there were 92 
attendance centers. The Peoria region had 125 attendance centers (TABLE 4.2). 

Industrial education programs were operated in 106 (48.8%) of the 217 
attendance centers that housed students at the seventh or higher grade level. 
There were thirty-two attendance centers in one public school district in the 
Peoria region which did not offer industrial arts at the junior high/middle 
school level. This group accounted for 14.7% of the total number of attendance 
centers; it they had offered industrial arts, the percent of attendance centers 
with programs would have been 63.6%. 

The extremely low number of programs in the private/parochial schools was 
evident in both regions. The preponderance of the private districts were K-8 
districts (36 of the 40) and therefore less likely to have industrial education 
programs. The few private/parochial high schools which offered programs did 
not oi'fer the variety of industrial education programs exhibited by the public 
districts. The typical industrial education offering by the private/parochial 
district was in the area of drafting. No private district reported more than 
one attendance center. 

Table 4.3 displays data concerning the districts and attendance centers 
by level and the number of teachers by level and type of district. The number 
of districts and attendance centers shown on Table 4.3 are parallel to the 
districts and attendance centers shown on Table 4.2. The slight discrepancies 
between and within these tables are due to missing data. 

A total of six of the 78 high school or combination junior and senior high 
school attendance centers did n ^t offer an industrial education program. A 
total of 134 attendance centers was identified at the middle/ junior high school 
level. There were 94 middle/junior .high school attendance centers in the 61 
districts that employed at least one industrial education teacher. Approxi- 
mately one- third, 30 of the 94 middle/ junior high attendance centers, actually 
offered an industrial education program. Eighteen of these attendance centers 
had a single teacher; eight had two teachers; three had three teachers and one 



TABLE 4.?.: DISTRICTS AND ATTENDANCE CENTERS WITH AND WITHOUT PROGRAMS BY DISTRICT ORGANIZATION AND REGION 



Districts Attendance Centers 



Dlst. Organ. 


With Proe. 


W/Out Prog. 




Total 


With Prog. 


W/Out Prog. 




Total 


and Region 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Rockford Region; 


















8 


27.6 




9. 7 


K-8 


1 


3.3 


8 


80.0 


n 

y 


ZZ • J 


1 


1.6 


9 


9-12 


3 


10. 0 


0 


0.0 


3 


7.5 


J 


A fl 

H f O 


u 




3 


3.3 


K-12 


26 


86.7 


_2 


?,0.0 




/u • u 


li 


93.7 


li 


72.4 


80 


87.0 


Sub-Total 


30 


100.0 


10 


100.0 




nn D 

1 uu • u 


63 


100.0 


29 


100.0 


92 


100.0 


Peoria Region: 


















26 


31.7 


29 


23.3 


K-8 


2 


6.5 


26 


86.7 


28 


45.9 


3 


7.0 


9-12 


8 


25.8 


0 


0.0 


8 


13.1 


11 


25.6 


0 


0.0 


11 


8.7 


K-12 


21 


67. 7 


4 


13.3 


25 


41.0 


29 


67.4 


J D 


Aft 

DO • J 


85 


68.0 


Sub -Total 


31 


100.0 


30 


100.0 


61 


100.0 


43 


100.0 


82 


100.0 


125 


100.0 


TOTAL 


61 


60.4 


40 


39.6 


101 


100.0 


106 


48.8 


111 


51.2 


217 


100.0 








TOTALS 


AND PERCENT BY DISTRICT 


ORGANIZATION 










K-8 


3 


8.1 


A 


91.9 


37 


100.0 


4 


10.5 


34 


89.5 


38 


100.0 


9-12 


11 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


11 


100.0 


14 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


14 


100.0 


K-12 


47 


88.7 


j6 


11.3 


13 


100.0 


88 


53.3 


77 


46.7 


165 


100.0 


TOTAL 


61 




40 




101 




106 




111 




217 
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TABLE A. 3: 



DISTRICTS AND ATTENDANCE CENTERS BY LEVEL, NUMBER OF TEACHERS AND TYPE OF DISTRICT 



Type of 
District 



Dlst 
W/Pgms 



Middle/Junior Hl&h 



No. 

0 



of Teachers per /.ct Ctr 



1 



Districts with Programs 
Rockford 205 1 
Peoria--150 1 



Urban/ Suburban : 
F.odcford Region 
Peoria Region 
Rural : 

Rockford Region 
Peoria Region 
Sub-Total . 



5 
5 

< 

61 



Districts without Prograws 
Rural : 

Rockford R egion 



K-8 Dlst 
9-12 Dlst 
K-12 Dlst 

Peoria Region 
K-8 Dlst 
9-12 Dlst 
K-12 Dlst 
Sub-Total 



8 
0 
2 



26 
0 
Jt 
40 



32 





6 


3 






I 


16 


5 


1 


16 


6 




64 


18 


a 



26 
0 

40 



Tot 
Tea 



Tot 
Att Ctr 



Hlgb Schools 



Ave 



TOTAL 



No. of Teachers per Att. Ctr. lot 
C 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 Tea 



TOTAL 



101 



104 



18 8 



1 

1 


1 7 


y 






0 


32 






12 


9 






o 
4 


1 
1 






10 




1 




6 


22^ 




T 


47 


97* 


T 




0 


8 






0 


0 






0 


2 


2 




0 


26 






0 


0 






0 
TJ 




4 
6 


1 


47 


134 


7 



Tot 
Att Ctr 



No. 

AVC/Tea 



1 1 2 
1 3 



6 4 4 



30 
24 



3 2 1 28 
1 1 2 1 1 45 



5i: 



_S I i _ ^ 1 1 62 

?1 13 9 8 6 6 1 4 1 2 240 



21 13 9 8 6 6 1 4 1 2 240 



6 
6 

26 
23 
72 



4 

_6 
78 



1-18 



1-13 



5-47 



Tea Att Ctr 



65 
24 



40 
60 

67 
68 
324 



324 



14 
37 



15 
8 

51 
46 
171 



00 



8 
0 
4 



26 
0 



217 



Special attendance center 

Read as: I AVC with 18 teachers ^ ^ ^ j t j 

^ Includes combined Jr and Sr High Schools; 5 In the Rockford Heglon ^nd 6 In Peoria Region, also 2 cases where Jr. High students attend Ind. Ed. 
classes at the High School. 

Includes conservative estimates In some cases due to Inadequate information, 
f Contract program through ESR at Illinois Central College 

^ Includes: 19, K-12 Districts; 3, 9-12 Districts; 1, K-8 District an<i 1 AVC administered by an ESR 
8 Includes: 19, K-12 Districts; 4, 9-12 Districts; and, 2 K-8 Districts. 

er|c 
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had four teachers. The other 64 middle/junior high school attendance centers 
where data were available had no Industrial education teachers employed. In 
total, across the two regions, 134 middle/ junior high school attendance centers 
were Identified and 30 of those (22.4%) offered Industrial education. In the 
great majority of cases, 18 of 30, a single teacher was employed at these 
attendance centers; 60% of all Industrial education teachers at the middle/ 
junior high school level were employed In single teacher settings. 

At the high school, or combination junior high school/high school, 72 of 
the 78 attendance centers offered Industrial education. At those 72 attendance 
centers at the high school level, 21, or 29.6%, were staffed by a single In- 
dustrial education teacher. Thirteen attendance centers had two teachers, nine 
had three teachers, eight had four teachers, five had six teachers, and six 
others had six teachers. A total of eight attendance centers had more than 
six teachers. 

Approximately 50% of the Industrial education teachers were teaching at a 
location with three or less Industrial education staff members and. In total, 
j7% of all Industrial education programs were single teacher settings. 

Forty-seven of the 324 teachers Identified In the study, 14.5%, taught at 
the middle or junior high school and an equal percentage taught In the area 
vocational centers. The remainder, 71%, taught at the high school or combina- 
tion junior high/high school attendance centers. 

In total, the two regions had 217 attendance centers with grade seven and 
above In the 101 districts surveyed. The Rockford region differed from the 
Peoria region In having a higher percentage of K-12 districts. The K-12 dist- 
ricts and their attendance centers reported Industrial education programs more 
often than the K-8 districts. While the number of attendance centers were near 
evenly split between the two regions ^ the percentage of attendance centers re- 
porting Industrial education programs was higher In the Rockford region. Al- 
most 38% of the attendance centers In the Rockford region had Industrial educa- 
tion programs as compared to 27% In the Peoria region. There were equal numb- 
ers of private/parochial attendance centers In the two regions with 20 each. 
The regions reported only three Industrial education programs In private/paro- 
chial schools, the Rockford region had two and the Peoria region had one. 

Laboratories 

Information regarding Industrial education shops/labs was collected as 

52 
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part of the attendance center information. The person who provided the infor- 
mation was requested to provide the name of each lab facility and its maximum 
student capacity. This information was coded with the lEIS code that most 
nearly matched the name provided. In cases where a lab was a multi-purpose 
facility, provisions were made for using two or three codes to more closely 
reflect the usage. Labs which were used for more than three areas were consid- 
ered to be general shops and were coded as either junior or senior high general 
shops. 

The capacity for 313 of 327 labs was reported for the 105 attendance cent- 
ers. The range in student capacity was from 10 to 60, with a mode of 24. 
(See Table 4.4) 

TABLE 4.4: STUDENT CAPACITY OF LABS AND 
^EQUENCY OF THAT CAPACITY 



Student Capacity 


N 


% 


Less than 13 


10 


3.2 


13-17 


33 


10.5 


18-22 


101 


32.3 


23-27^ 


126 


40.3 


28-32 


28 


8.9 


35-60 


15 


4.8 


TOTAL 


313 


100.0 



^ Mode=24 with a frequency of 91 



Fifty labs were in junior high or middle schools. 275 in high schools or 
area vocational centers c The remaining two labs were unspecified as to level 
when reported. 

The most frequently reported lab was drafting with 10 at the junior high 
and 53 at the high school level. Table 4.5 gives a breakdown of labs by type, 
level, number, and percentage. 

It should be noted that 63% of the reported labs were accounted for by 
the four main categories: drafting and related (19.9%); woodworking and re- 
lated (15.6%); metalworking and related (15.3%) and auto and auto/power 
related (12.2%). General shops and combination facilities accounted for an 
additional 19.0%. Tlie remaining 59 (18.0%) facilities were unit or general 
unit labs used for electricity, electronics, graphic arts, or other and 
unclassified programs. 
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TABLE A. 5: TYPE OF LABS BY LEVEL, NUMBER AND PERCENT 

Level 



Lab Type 



Jr/Middle Sch 


Sr Hi/AVC 


TOTAL 


N 


z 


n 




M 


X 


10 


20.0 


53 


19.3 


63 


19.3 




2 


.7 


2 


.6 


5 


10.0 


34 


12.4 


39 


11.9 






12 


4.4 


12 


3.7 


Z 






9 8 


29 


8.9 






21 


7.6 


21 


6.4 


General 




19 


6.9 


19 


5.8 






21 


7.6 


21 


6.4 


17 


34.0 




Do. / 




63.0 


7 


14.0 


11 


4.0 


18 


5.5 


24 


48.0 


21 


7.3 


44 


13.5 


48 


96.0 


206 


80.0 


268 


82.0 


2 


4.0 


47 


20.0 


59 


18.0 


50 


100.0 


253 


100.0 


327 


100.0 



;Drafting — General ^ 

Drafting Related 
Woods — General 

Woods Related 
^Metals-General 
Metals Related 
ato (Auto Mechanics] 
Auto Related 
Sub-Total 



Combinations 

General Shop^ 

Sub-Total 

All Other Subjects^ 

TOTAL 

^ In all cases "Related" means similar or advanced facilities, e.g. Archi- 
tectural Drafting and Mechanical Drawing or Auto Mechanics and Auto Body. 

^ Combinations where at least one of the four main subjects are taught 

^ Four or more areas taught in same facility 
d 



Electricity, Electronics, Graphic Arts, Other. 
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Vacancies 



A primary focus of the lEIS study was to make a determination of the 
teaching areas that were experiencing turnover among industrial educators. To 
accomplish this, each district, as part of the district information form, was 
asked to provide information about each vacancy that had occurred from the 
1977-78 to the 1978-79 school year. The vacancy was described in terms of tea- 
ching area, level, FTE and whether it had been filled or not filled by the 
start of the 1978-79 school year. 

Although this question was included in the data collection form, there was 
reason to believe that all vacancies were not reported. In some cases the re- 
spondents interpreted the item to request information for "current vacancies". 
Therefore, the data concerning vacancies for 1977-78 to 1978-79 is likely to be 
reported as less than the actual. 

Of the 60 public school districts with industrial education programs, 24 
or 40.0%, reported one or more vacancies for the 1978-79 school year. Eight 
or 13.3% of these districts reported that they had not been able to fill the 
vacancy at the time of the survey. 

Table 4.6 displays the tabulation of the total vacancies and vacancies not 
filled by teaching specialty and level for the two regions surveyed. 

Eleven of the 40 vacancies reported (27.5%) remained unfilled throughout 
at least most of the following year. 

The size of the industrial education progra*a was investigated to determine 
whether this variable was related to industrial educators leaving their posi- 
tions. It was suspected that rural districts, because of less adequate facili- 
ties and generally lower salaries, would experience a higher rate of turnover 
than urban or suburban districts. It was also suspected that t^>e small rural 
districts would have a more difficult time recruiting teachers to jcill their 
vacancias. Table 4.7 shows the tabulation of vacancies which were not filled 
for the 1978-79 school year. When the numbers of irdustrial education teachers 
and labs were used as indicatoiTs of the size of tne program and the district, 
there did not seem to be indication that, during the 1978-79 recruiting period, 
the small, rural school districts were less likely to be able to fill an 
industriil education vacancy than the large districts. 



TABLE 4.6: FTE VACANCIES AND VACANCIES NOT FILLED BY TEACHING SPECIALTY AND LEVEL 



Teaching Specialty 





Vac.ancie.s for Fall 


1978 




Vacancies not 


Filled, 


Fall 1978 


Jr Hi 


Jr/Sr Hi*^ 


Sr Ki 


AVC 


Total 


Jr Hi Jr/Sr Hi 


Sr Hi 


AVC iotai 




1.0 


9.0 


1.0 


11.0 


1.0 


3.0 


f .u 


1.0 


0.5 


5.0 




0.3 


0 5 




0.5 




1.0 


3.0 


2.0 


6.0 


1.0 




1.0 


1.0 


1.5 


3.0 




5.5 


1.5 




1.5 




0.5 


2.0 




2.5 


0.5 




0.5 






2.0 




2.0 






0 






1.0 




1.0 




1.0 


1.0 




0.5 






0.5 


0.5 




0.5 






1.0 




1.0 






0 






1.0 




1.0 




1.0 


1.0 






1.0 




1.0 






0 






1.0 


1.0 


2.0 




1.0 


1.0 


2.0 


5.0 


29.0 


4.0 


40.0 


0 5.0 


6.0 


0 11.0 



Auto 

Woodworking 
Metalworking 
Jr/Sr Hi Geo Shop 
Drafting 
Graphic Arts 
Electricity 
Plastics 
Building Trades 
Wood/Metals * 
Electronics/Welding 
Other Ind Ed 

TOTAL 

^ 24 of the 60 (AO.0%) public school districts with Industrial Education programs 

reported one or more vacancies. 
^ 8 of the 60 (13.3%) districts reported vacancies not filled. 
^ Includes 3 PTE's from one district. 
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TABLE 4.7: VACANCIES NOT FILLED BY SIZE OF PROGRAM, 
TEACHING SPECIALTY AND LEVEL 



Size of Program 



Teaching Spep[alty 
of Vacan.cy 
n^t filled 



Rockford Region * 
Automechanics 
Sm Engine Repair 
Electricity., 
Automechanics 
Woodworking - 
-Mech Drawing 
Piast|pcs^ 
FOun^iJi^ ^ 
Autontechan;ics 
Metaiworklng 
1. A*5'Gen Shop 



No. of Teachers 



Level 


Employed Fall '78 


No. of Labs 


H.S. 


7 


8 


H.S. 


7 


8 


H.S. 


66^ 


59 


H • S * • 
Jr-Sr^ 


4 


2 


3 


2 


Jr-Srj^ 


3 


2 


Jr-Srj^ 


3 


2 


Jr-Srj^ 


3 


2 


Jr-Srj^ 


3 


2 


Jr-Sr. 
Jr-Sr 


3 


2 


Unk. 


Unk. 



Peoria Region 

Shop Math 

I. A. Gen Shop 

Automechanics 

Wood/Metal 



H.S. 

Jr-Sr^ 
Jr-Sr^ 
H.S. 



Rockford School District 



0 
3 



3 
2 
2 
4 



One district, 3 
One district, 1 



PTE's, 
PTE. 



programs dropped due to lack of teachers 



l^p program at present due to financial situation. 
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Individual Industrial Education Teachers 



Each teacher who taught one, or more, Industrial education class In grade 
seven or above was requested to fill out a personal Information questionnaire. 
The Information requested was Intended to provide basic data about the teaching 
force. Name, age, number of years teaching industrial education, number of 
years teaching in the district, the type of teaching certificate held. Intent 
to continue teaching industrial education, the primary and up to three secondary 
teaching specialties and percent time devoted to Industrial education and other 
duties composed the requested baseline date (Appendix) . The remainder of the 
requested information consisted of the teacher's Industrial education teaching 
schedule. The data for these questions are reported in the section concerning 
courses. 

The individual teacher form requested the year of birth and the intent to 
continue in teaching. Only the individual could provide the information con- 
cerning the intent; however, a supervisor or another teacher could provide all 
other information. In a number of cases it was not possible to get the infor- 
mation directly from the individual and the information was provided by a 
second person. Therefore, there is a higher percent of missing data for intent 
to continue in teaching and for age than for other variables. 

The five counties in the Rockford region had a total of 172 teachers who 
taught one or more industrial oriented courses at the seventh or higher grade 
level. For those where the years of Industrial education teaching experience 
was known, there was a range of 1 to 32 years with a median of 10.7 years. The 
teachers had a median of xO.4 uotal years teaching in the district where they 
were employed at the time of the survey. 

There were 152 teachers in the four counties that comprised the Peoria re- 
gion. The teaching experience of the known cases for this group had a range of 
1 to 41 years, with a median of 7.4 years. The range of years teaching in the 
same district was also 1 to 41 with a median of 6.1 years. As a group, the 
teachers in the Peoria region tended to be somewhat less experienced and to 
have a shorter tenure in their current district than the Rockford group, but 
the lower tenure is a reflection of 'the large proportion of young teachers out- 
side of the Peoria school district. 
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Age 



Date of birth was available for 267 of the 324 teachers, 82.4%. See 
Table 4.7A. There was a relatively even distribution of teachers across all 
age groups. The youngest teacher was 23, and 21.0% of all teachers were 23 to 
29. The largest group were 30 to 39 years old, 34.1%; 21.7% were 40 to 49; 
19.5% were 50 to 59; and, 3.7% were 60 years old or older. The Peoria region 
had more younger and older teachers with fewer in the middle years than the 
Rockford region. 

Calculations were also made separately for those teachers who taught in- 
dustrial arts only, and those who taught at least one vocational course at the 
time of data collection. In general, the industrial arts teachers were a 
younger group than the vocational teachers; 23.5% of the industrial arts tea- 
chers were under 30 years of age compared to 16.8% of the vocational teachers. 

The pattern of ages could indicate greater shortages of teachers in the 
future. There are oniy 61% as many teachers in the 23 to 29 age group as there 
are in the 30 to 39 age group. The younger teachers are also the ones who are 
most likely to leave teaching. In addition, the number of new graduates com- 
pleting preparation for industrial education teaching has declined over 40% in 
the most recent eight years. This decline may be reflected in the current 
teachers' ages where only 14 teachers were 25 years old or less, 22 teachers 
were 26 through 28 years old and 20 teachers were 29 years old. 

The 3.7%, 10 teachers, who are 60 years or over will soon be retiring; 
some had come out of retirement to "help out" by filling a vacancy on a tempor- 
ary basis. An additional 24 teachers, 13.5%, were 55 to 59 years old; many of 
these could elect to take an "early retirement" under the provisions of the 
Illinois Statutes. New teachers are entering the field at a rate that will 
barely replace retiring teachers, even if all teachers remain in teaching; a 
total of 37 teachers are in their first or second year of teaching while 34 
teachers are 55 years or older. 

Industrial Arts and Vocational-Industrial Teachers 

Tlie type of courses taught was known for 323 of the 324 teachers. In 

Illinois a teacher may teach industrial arts only, both industrial arts and 

vocational education or only vocational industrial education. The data shown 
are for the actual class assignments at the time of data collection. 
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It is known that some teachers who were teaching only industrial arts at that 
time had taught vocational classes and could meet the Illinois requirements to 
teach vocational courses. 



TABLE 4 . 7A: AGE OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 

AGE GROUP 

Teacher 23-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60 and + Total 

Group N%N%N%N%N%N % 

Peoria Region 40 29.2 45 34.6 36 27.7 28 21.5 5 3.8 130 48.7 

Rockford Region 16 12.3 46 33.6 22 16.1 24 17.5 5 3.6 137 51.3 



Voc. Teachers 17 16.8 32 31.7 25 24.8 21 20.8 6 5.9 101 37.8 

lA Teachers 39 23>5 59 35.5 33 19.9 31 18.7 4 2.4 166 62.2 

Total 56 21,0 91 34.1 58 21.7 52 19.5 10 3.7 267 100 

Vocational courses for purposes of this section of the study were coded as 
vocational by the responding teacher and enrollment in these courses was limit- 
ed to students in grades 11 and 12. The latter criterion is con Istent with 
Illinois DAVTE policy. DAVTE also reimburses courses at srade 10 at a lower 
rate as Vocational "orientation" courses. Many industrial arts courses a,- the 
junior high school and grades 9 and 10 I'eceive a nominal reimbursement as 
career orientation courses. Due to the various levels and purposes of reimbur- 
sement, a great majority of all industrial education classes offered receive 
some reimbursement from DAVTE. Therefore, the criterion of whether or not a 
course is reimbursed or not will not dis*:inguish between industrial arts and 
vocational classes. This situation also leads to confusion among teachers and 
other school personnel in distinguishing between industrial arts and vocational 
industrial education. 

Table 4.7B displays the data concerning the teaching assignments of the 
teachers. A total of 186 of the 323 teachers, 57.6%, taught only industrial 
arts courses; 61, 18.9%, taught both industrial arts and vocational courses; 
and 76, 23.5% taught only vocational classes. 

Years of Industrial Education Teaching Experience 
and Years Teaching in the District 
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When the years of industrial education teaching experience and years 
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teaching in the district were plotted as a frequency polygon, the tenure of the 
teachers became more apparent, 

TABLE 4-7B: INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 
BY REGION AND COUNTY 





lA 


Only 


lA 


& Voc. 


Voc. Ind. Only 


Total 




ReRion/ County 


N 


% 


N 


% 




h 


N 






Peoria 




















Woodford 


10 


52.7 


3 


15.8 


6 


31.5 


19 


5. 


9 


Fulton 


7 


38.9 


5 


27.8 


6 


33.3 


18 


5. 


6 


Tazewell 


41 


66.1 


9 


14.5 


12 


19.3 


62 


19. 


2 


Peoria 


29 


60.4 


15 


31.2 


4 


8.3 


48 


14. 


9 


Sub-total 


87 


59.2 


32 


21.8 


28 


19.0 


147 


(45. 


5) 


Rockford 




















Ogle 


14 


87.5 


2 


12.5 


0 


0 


16 


5. 


0 


Stephenson 


11 


44.0 


4 


16.0 


10 


40.0 


25 


7. 


7 


DeKalb 


15 


48.3 


4 


13.0 


12 


38.7 


31 


9. 


6 


Boone 


2 


20.0 


6 


60.0 


2 


20.0 


10 


3. 


1 


Winnebago 


57 


60.7 


13 


13.8 


24 


25.5 


94 


29. 


1 


Sub-total 


99 


56.2 


29 


16.5 


48 


27.3 


176 


(54. 


5) 


TOTAL 


186 


57.6 


61 


18.9 


76 


23.5 


323 


100. 


0 
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The sample was sub-divided into four groups which were plotted separately. 
Rockford District 205 and Peoria District 150 represented the two large urban 
districts in the study. The urban/ suburban group was identified as those dist- 
ricts that surrounded Rockford or Peoria or included a population center of 
20,000 or more. The rural group were those districts that remained and were 
typically small in terms of student and teacher populations. The large dist- 
ricts, Rockford and Peoria, the urban/suburban group and the rural group each 
were approximately one-third of the total number of teachers identified as tea- 
ching industrial education courses in the regions surveyed. 

Figure 1 and Table 4.9 show the distribution of total years teaching in- 
dustrial education. Figure 2 and Table 4.8 show the distribution of years tea- 
ching in the district where employed at the time of the survey. 

Rockford and Peoria were plotted separately because of the differences 
each exhibited. Peoria had a .^^maller staff in relation to student population 
than Rockford. Thl? difference can be accounted for by the lack of industrial 
education programs below the high school level in Peoria. The Peoria district 
had 32 attendance centers with grades seven and eight that did not offer an in- 
dustrial education program. If these attendance centers had offered industrial 
O education courses with one teacher at each center, the teaching staff of Peoria 
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Yearr, 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7-10 
11-16 
17-24 

25+ 



TABLE 4.8: YEARS TEACHING IN DISTRICT BY TYPE OF DISTRICT 
Type of District 



Rockford 
205 



Peoria 
150 



Urban/ 
Suburban 



N 



% 



N 



% 



N 



% 



6 
4 
2 
1 
1 
5 

13 
18 
9 
3 



Changes 79-80 

by type 

of (list. 5 



9.7 
8.1 
3.2 
1.6 
1.6 
8.1 
21.0 
29.0 
14.5 
4.8 



TOTAL 62 100.0 



Rural 



% 



14.7 



1 


4.4 


6 


6.3 


19 


17.9 




6 


6.3 


8 


7.5 


1 


4.4 


8 


8.3 


10 


9.4 


1 


4.4 


7 


7.3 


10 


9.4 




8 


8.3 


11 


10.4 


1 


4.4 


4 


4.2 


9 


8.5 


3 


13.0 


16 


16.7 


11 


10.4 


11 


47.8 


20 


20.8 


14 


13.2 


0 


0.0 


14 


14.6 


11 


10.4 


_5_ 


21.7 


_7 


7.3 


3 


2.8 


23 


100.0 


96 


100.0 


106 


100.0 


2 


5.9 


6 


17.6 


21 


61.8 



TOTAL 



Changes 
79-80 



N 


% 


N 


% 


32 


11.2 


10 


29.4 


18 


6.3 


8 


23.5 


21 


7.3 


3 


8.8 


19 


6.6 


2 


5.9 


20 


7.0 


3 


8.8 


19 


6.6 


4 


11.8 


43 


15.0 


1 


2.9 


63 


22.0 


1 


2.9 


34 


11.9 


2 


5.9 


18 


6.3 


0 


0.0 


287 


100.0 


34 


100.0 






34 


100.0 
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TABLE 4.9: TOTAL YEARS TEACHING INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION BY TYPE OF DISTRICT 



Type of District 



Rockford Peoria Urban/ Changes 

Rural TOTAL 79-80 



Years 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


1 


5 


8.1 


1 


4.4 


5 


5.3 


10 


9.5 


21 


7.4 


6 


17.6 


2 


3 


4.8 






4 


4.2 


9 


8.6 


16 


5.6 


6 


17.6 


3 


4 


6.4 






6 


6.3 


10 


9.5 


20 


7.0 


3 


8.8 


4 


3 


4.8 


1 


4.4 


8 


8.4 


5 


4.8 


17 


6.0 


3 


8.8 


5 


2 


3.2 






8 


8.4 


U 


10.5 


21 


7.4 


5 


14.7 


6 , 


5 


8. 1 






7 


7.4 


10 


9.5 


22 


7.7 


1 


2.9 


7-10 


10 


16. 1 


3 


13.0 


10 


10.5 


11 


10.5 


34 


11.9 


2 


5.9 


11-16 


10 


16.1 


11 


47.8 


20 


21.1 


19 


18.1 


60 


21.1 


4 


11.8 


17-24 


14 


22.6 


2 


8.7 


17 


17.9 


16 


15.2 


49 


17.2 


4 


11.8 


25+ 


6 


9.7 


5 


21.7 


10 


10.5 


4 


3.8 


25 


8.8 


0 


0 



)TAL 62 100.0 23 100.0 95 100.0 105 100.0 285 100. 0 34 100.0 

Changes 79-80 
by type 

of disc. 5 14.7 2 5.9 6 17.6 21 61.8 — 34 100.0 
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Rockford Dist. 205 



Peoiia Dist. 150 

t I t t M ' Urban/Suburban 
Rural 
Changes 



N=62 
N=23 
N=77 
N=123 
N=42 




Figure 1: 
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Figur*. 2: Years teaching in district 
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and Rockford would have been nearly equal in size. 

One-half of the Rockford staff had 10 or less total years of industrial 
education experience while less than 25% of the Peoria staff fell in that cate- 
gory. The pattern for years teaching in the district and years of industrial 
education teaching experience was similar for the two districts. However, 
Peoria tended to have a staff with longer experience both in district and in 
industrial education than did Rockford. 

The remainder of the measures, e.g., plans to stay in teaching, certifica- 
tion, assignment, were reviewed by region and found to have only minor varia- 
tions between the two regions. Therefore, they have been merged and are report- 
ed as one group for the remainder of this section. 

One of the aims of the lEIS study was an attempt to quantify future staff- 
ing needs due to retirement and resignation ''rom industrial education teaching 
positions. The teachers were asked their intentions to continue teaching for 
the next five years. The results of the question are presented in Table 4.10 
along with the results of the same question from the follow-up of university 
3.S. graduates (Tomlinson, 1980). 

TABLt: 4.10: PLANS TO STAY IN TEACHING 

Pilot S'udy University Follow-up 



Plans 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Yes 


180 


62. 1 


229 


57.5 


No 


27 


9.3 


123 


30.9 


Undecided 


83 


28.6 


46 


11.6 


TOTAL 


290 


100.0 


398 


100.0 



^ Tomlinson, 1980, p. 31. 



The percentage of teachers who answered in both studies and planned to 
continue teaching did not differ greatly, 62.4 and 57.5% respectively. The 
"no" and "undecided" groups were quite different. This can be partially ex- 
plained by the fact that the university follow-up group consisted of teachers 
who had only one to six years teaching experience. Persons within this range 
of experience have a history of high^ turnover . The teachers in the Rockford 
and Peoria regions had a much higher amount of teaching experience with medians 
of 10.4 and 7.3 years respectively. The responses from these more experienced 
groups showed a higher proportion who planned to continue in teaching. Overall, 
approximately 60% of the Industrial education teachers planned to continue 

6j 
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teaching for the next five years. It was not possible to determine what portion 
of the group was planning for retirement and would thus have answered ''no" on 
this basis. This omission was corrected in the questionnaire used in the next 
phase of the lEIS study. 

The revised questionnaire provided four alternatives if the respondent 
planned not to continue teaching. The respondents were asked to specify what 
they intended to do after leaving teaching. The alternatives ware: employment 
with business/industry, self employment, retirement and other. 

The type of ceacher certification each teacher held was tabulated. Approx- 
imately 75% held a regular Secondary 6-12 Certification and an additional 11% 
held the Special K-12 Certification. The certificates held by the 284 respond- 
ents who provided this infor?iation are reported in Table 4.11. Caution must be 
used when interpreting the numbers of persons who reported that they held a 
Provisional Vocational or a Temporary Provisional Vocational Certificate. Some 
respondents checked both a regular certificate plus one of the Vocational Certi- 
ficates. Anyone holding a Secondary or Special Certification did not need a 
Provisional or Temporary Provisional Vocational Certificate to teach vocational 
classes in the State of Illinois. The majority of those respondents who indi- 
cated "other'' and then wrote in the type of certificate indicated they held some 
type of administrative certificate. 



TABL7. 4.11: PRIMARY TYPE OF CERTIFICATION 



Type of Certification 


N 


% 


Secondary 6-12 


214 


75.4 


Special K-12 


31 


10.9 


Provisional Vocational 


8 


2.8 


Temp. Provisional Vocational 


1 


.3 


Other 


30 


10.6 


TOTAL 


284 


100.0 



Over 65% of all teachers reported that 90-100% of their assignment was 
teaching industrial oriented subjects. The percent time by assignment is re- 
ported in Table 4.12. It is known that some of the teachers included in the 
lEIS study were primarily vocational, agriculture teachers. Some of the courses 
that were typically included In their curriculum, e.g., welding, power mechan- 
ics, construction, were also considered to be industrial oriented in the defini- 
tion used for the study. This combination accounted for some of the teachers 
who reported that over one-half of their assignment was spent teaching other 



TABLE 4. 12: NUMBER AND PERCENT TIME BY ASSIGNMENT FOR INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 

Percent Time Teaching Ind. Ed. 



10% rr^24% 25=49% 50-74% ~l5^% 100% _ TOp, 



Assignment 



s z HZ s z s % M « !i- 



ISM^g Ind. Educ. 3 1.0 14 4.7 15 5.0 22 7.5 50 16.5 19" 65.7 303 



Part B: 



TOTAL 



Admin of Ind. Educ. 
Teac*hing Other Subj 
Guidance 
Other 



Other Assi gnments for Those N ot Teachin g Ind. Educ. Full-Time 

—1 3678 7 3373" 4 21.1 3 14.3 0 0.0 

14 21. 15 22.7 15 22.7 13 19.7 10 15.1 

4 44.4 0 0.0 2 2.2 3 33.3 0 0.0 

6 26.1 8 34.8 _6 26A_ _2 iM A 



31 (26.3) 



30 (25.0) 27 (22.9) 22 (18.3) 10 (8.5) 



21 
67 
9 
23 

120 



I P.« A=«.»ber of Persons ''•-^•■-f J""^/"- "rdtrtaLMn^'lo/o?' tho''»3 teachers had 120 assignments 
Part B=Number of assignments m addition to Ind. i^auc. ceacuxng, . ui. ^ ^ 



)=Percent of total assignments 



1 



72 
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subjects. Eighty-two percent, 249 of 303, spent 75% or more of their time tea- 
ching industrial subjects. 

Very little time was allotted to the administration of industrial education 
programs by those who were also teaching in those programs. Only 14 or 4.6% of 
ail respondents reported more than 10% of their assignment for administration. 
It appears that this function was performed as an additional assignment with 
less than 10% or no released time, or by their administrators within the dist- 
rict or attendance center who were not involved in the teaching of industrial 
education programs. 

Course Sections 

All references to course section (s) must be interpreted in the manner used 
in this study. Determination of teaching load for teachers by a uniform index 
was found to be an almost impossible task. A "section" is defined as "a group 
of students taught" and number of sections was the number of different groups 
of students taught by one or more teacher(s). 

A section, as reported herein, includes a wide range of specific scheduled 
class times; e.g., three 45-minute classes for six weeks in some junior high/ 
middle schools to three clock hours per day for five days per week in vocation- 
al programs. At the extremes, one teacher met twelve different groupr of stud- 
ents per week and changed groups each six weeks, while some vocational teachers 
have one group of students for three hours in the morning for the full year and 
another similar group in the afternoon. One Area Vocational Center, not inclu- 
ded in the Pilot Study, uses individualized education plans for each student 
with differentiated staffing and has up to 15C students in a large laboratory. 

Several attempts were made to find or develop an index that would provide 
an added degree of precision for indicating the teaching assignment of indivi- 
duals and the extent of subjects taught. At this point a better index has not 
been found, or developed. 

Courses 

The information about the courses and sections of courses offered was ob- 
tained from the individual teachers. Each teacher was provided with an lEIS 
code list for industrial arts and vocational industiial courses. They were in- 
structed to indicate their teaching load for the Fall term of the 1978-79 
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school year* However, since the study continued throughout the school year, 
the teachers were requested to indicate their "current" teaching schedule. The 
requested information was: course title(s), appropriate lEIS course code numb- 
er (s), number of sections taught for each course, and grade level of students 
attending each section taught. Courses or sections were grouped into five 
levels beginning with seventh grade and ending with adult education. The five 
levels were: Jr. High/Middle school (7-9), Sr. High (9-10), Sr. High (9-12), 
Sr. High/AVC (11-12), and Adult Education inc'^Ming community college. 

All returned questionnaire forms were edited and course codes compared 
with course name and grade level. In those cases where there was disagreement, 
e.g., a vocational course code had been used for a junior high industrial arts 
course, the code was changed to the more appropriate indu'^trial arts code numb- 
er. Courses were considered to be vocational when offered only for the elev- 
enth, twelfth or adult educati'^n students and indicated to be vocational by the 
respondent. 

The 324 teachers reported 96 different lEIS course titles a total of 774 
times. The total number of sections reported to be taught for all 96 courses 
was 1474. The most frequently reported courses and sections of courses for in- 
dustrial arts and vocational industrial education are given in Table 4.13. 
Totals and subtotals in Tables 4.14, 4.15, 4.16, and 4. 17 may not be identical 
because of missing data. 

One way to look at the courses taught is to note that the industrial arts 
courses were dominated by the areas of drafting (reported 104 rimes with 189 
sections), woodworking (i02 times with 192 sections), metalworking (61 times 
with 106 sections), and auto/power (45 times with 102 sections). The vocation- 
al industrial education courses were dominated by the areas of metalworking 
(reported 31 times with 55 sections), auto/power (26 times with 58 sections), 
and construction and building trades (22 times with 46 sections). These cate- 
gories were determined by collapsing all related courses into one group, e.g.. 
Drafting, Gen.; Mech. Drawing; Mech. Drawing II; and Arch. Drawing were collap- 
sed into drafting. 

The offerings of courses rnd sections wer^. concentrated at the high school 
level. Just under 85% of all industrial courses were offered at this level. 
Table 4.14 displays a more detailed distribution of courses and sections of 
courses by grade level. 
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TABLE 4,13: NUMBER AND PERCENT OF MOST COMMONLY REPORTED COURSES 
AND SECTIONS OF COURSES BY INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND 
VOCATIONAL INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

No. of Times Reported 



Course Sec, of Course 



Rank 


Course 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Ind. Arts 










1 


Gen. Woods 


75 


12.3 


149 


12.6 


9 


uraicmgy uen. 


66 


10.8 


138 


11.7 


3 


Sr. Hi Gen. Shop 


59 


9.7 


127 


10. 7 


A 


ben . Metals 


51 


8.3 


92 


7.8 


-> 


Tt> Can QVinn 

jr. tij. uen . onop 


35 


5.7 


120 


10.1 


D 


iLxeccri.ci.cy 


25 


4.1 


44 


3.7 


7 


Auto Mechanics 


23 


3.8 


59 


5.0 


Q 
O 


Power Mccnanic s 


22 


3.6 


43 


3.6 


Q 


v^rapnxc rirco 


19 


3.1 


32 


2.7 


1 n 

iU 


WOODS 11 


17 


2.8 


22 


1.9 


1 1 
1 1 


fy r\ T\ ^ o T.T "inn 

.lecn. urawxng 


16 


2.6 


23 


1.9 


1 9 


£*iecuronics 


14 


2.3 


18 


1.5 




Mech. Drawing II 


12 


2.0 


16 


1.4 


1 ^ 


Arch. Drawing 


10 


1.6 


12 


1.0 


1 ^ 


nacnine onop 


10 


1.6 


14 


1.2 


l3 


LablnetinaKlng 


10 


1.6 


21 


1.8 


Total 


most common Ind. Arts 


464 


75.9 


930 


78.5 


Total 


Ind. Arts 


611 


100. 0 


1184 


100. 0 


Voc. /Ind. 


Ed. 










1 


Constr & Bldg Trades 


22 


15.3 


46 


16.0 


2 


Metals 


18 


12.5 


28 


9.7 


3 


Auto/Power /Diesel 


16 


11.1 


35 


i2.2 


4.5 


Drafting 


11 


7.6 


19 


6.6 


4.5 


Graphic Arts 


11 


7.6 


15 


5.2 


7 


Welding 


10 


6.9 


23 


8.0 


6 


Ind. Coop Esp 


13 


9.0 


22 


7.6 


11.5 


Body & Fender 




2.8 


9 


3.1 


8 


Auto Mechanics 


6 


4.2 


14 


4.9 


9.5 


Coop Work Training 


5 


3.5 


9 


3. 1 


9.5 


Electronics 


5 


3.5 


8 


2.8 


11.5 


Architectural I 


4 


2.8 


6 


2.1 


14 


Electrical 


2 


1.4 


3 


1.0 


13 


Machine Shop 


3 


2.1 


4 


1.4 


Total 


most common Voc /Ind Ed 


130 


90.3 


241 


83.7 


Total Voc/ Ind Ed 


144 


100.0 


288 


100.0 
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TABLE 4.14: NUMBER AND PERCENT OF COURSES AND SECTIONS BY LEVEL 



Courses Sections 



Level 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Jr. Hi (7-9) 


94 


12.1 


264 


17.9 


Sr. Hi (9-10) 


196 


25.3 


350 


23.7 


Sr. Hi (9-12) 


181 


23.4 


389 


26.4 


Sr. Hi/AVC (11-12) 


278 


35.9 


445 


30.2 


Adult Educ. 


25 


3.2 


26 


1.8 


TOTAL 


774 


100.0 


1474 


100.0 



Junior High/Middle School 

General shop, drafting, and woods were tht. most commonly reported courses 
at the junior high/middle school level. Of the 94 courses offered by the tea- 
chers at this level, 35 were general shop which was offered in 120 sections. 
The three most frequently offered courses at this level, as shown by Table 4.15, 
ccymprised 60.0% of the total courses and 65.6% of the sections of courses offer- 
ed at this level. Almost one-half (45.5%) of all course sections were of the 
general shop type. 



TABLE 4.3S: NUMBER OF MOST FREQUENTLY REPORTED COURSES 
AND SECTIONS FOR GRADES 7-9^ 



Courses Sections 



Courses 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Jr. Hi Gen. Shop 


35 


36.8 


120 


45.5 


Drafting 


11 


11.6 


21 


8.0 


Woods 


12 


12.6 


32 


12.1 


Career Exploration 


4 


4.2 


4 


1.5 


Metals 


5 


5.3 


14 


5.3 


TOTAL 


67 


70.5 


191 


72.3 


^ Total courses = 95, 


Total 


sections = 


264 
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High School 

The course offerings showed the greatest amount of diversity at the high 
school level. Of the 774 courses reported, 660 were offered at the high school 
level in 1180 se.ctiors (TABLE 4.16). The most commonly reported course was 
general shop which was i sported 58 times with 123 sections. This amounted to 
about 9% of the courses and 11% :>f the sections offered at the high school level. 
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TABLE ' 16: 



Courses 



Ind. Arts: 

Sr. Hi Gen. Shop 
Gen. Medals 
Woods I 
Drafting 
Electricity 
Power Mechanics 
Graphic Arts 
Woods II 
Drafting II 
Auto Mechanics 



Voc. Ind.: 

Constr. & Bldg. Trades 

Metalworking 

Auto/Power/Diesel 

Ind. Coop. Exper. 

Drafting 

Graphic Arts 

Welding 

TOTAL 

Total Offerings 
a 



FREQUENTLY REPORTED 


IND. 


ARTS AND 


VOC. IND. 


COURSES 


AND 


SECTIONS 


FOR HIGH 


SCHOOLS 


AND AVC'S 






Grade 9- 


10^ 






Grade 9- 


-12 






Grade 


11-12/AVC 




Courses 


Sections 


Courses 


Sections 


Courses 


Sections 


M 


At 


M 


7 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 




HO 


OL 9 


OA 


26, 7 


10 


5.4 


29 


7.6 






15 


3.4 


O 1 


11 A 
1 1 . 0 


1Q 
JO 


1 n A 

lU . o 


15 


8.2 


35 


9.1 


9 


3.2 




11 A 


LI 


1 U 


24 


13.0 


51 


13.3 


11 


4.0 


16 


3.6 


18 


9. 1 


32 


9.1 


35 


19.0 


71 


18.5 


9 


3.2 


16 


3.6 


13 


6.6 


23 


6.5 


6 


3.3 


13 


3.4 










10 


5.1 


20 


5.7 


2 


1.1 


8 


2. 1 










9 


4.5 


16 


4.5 


6 


3. 3 


iz 


J. 1 










8 


4.0 


11 


3.1 


3 


1.6 


4 


1.0 










1 


0.5 


1 


0.3 


5 


2.7 


6 


1.6 










A 


2.0 


7 


2.0 


13 


7.1 


41 


10.7 


























22 


7.9 


46 


10.4 


















18 


6.5 


28 


6.3 


















16 


5.8 


35 


7.9 


















13 


4.7 


21 


4.7 


















11 


4.0 


19 


4.3 


















11 


4.0 


15 


3.4 


















10 


3.6 


23 


5.2 


157 


79.3 


289 


82.1 


119 


64.7 


270 


70.5 


130 


46.8 


234 


52.6 


198 


100.0 


352 


100.0 


184 


100.0 


383 


100.0 


278 


100.0 


445 


100.0 



o 



Total reported courses at the high school level=660 
Total reported sections of courses at the high school level=1180 
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The woodworking, metalworking, and drafting areas have historically domi- 
nated the subject laatter offerings of industrial education. Tliese areas also 
dominated in the programs surveyed. Woodworking or woodworking related courses 
comprised about 14% of the total courses and 19% of the total sections offered 
at the high school level. Metalworking and metalworking related courses com- 
prised about 11% of the courses and 12% of the sections. Drafting accounted for 
about 12% of the courses and sections offered at the high school level. Thus, 
the three major areas plus ''general shop" accounted for just under 50% of the 
courses and slightly over 50% of the sections at the high school level. Table 
4.16 gives a more complete description of the most frequently reported courses 
and sections of courses at the high school level. 

Adult Education 

Although adult education was not a focus of the lEIS study, the teachers 
were asked to provide information about any additional part-time or evening 
courses they taught in addition to their regular full-time assignment. Due to 
the procedures used in the data collection, it is estimated that the reported 
adult education courses are substantially less than the actual offerings. The 
additional courses may have been taught as part of their full-time assignment or 
an additional part-time appointment in the same building as a part of their full- 
time assignment, a different building in the same district, or in another dist- 
rict or community college. There likely were teachers ard courses that were not 
reported as adult education since reporting this information was not given par- 
ticular emphasis. 

The reported adult offerings of 25 courses and 33 sections represented 3.5% 
ana 2.2%, respectively, of the total reported courses and sections. The respon- 
dent's choice of a vocational or an industrial arts course code was not quest- 
ioned for the adult education courses. Of the 25 courses reported as adult ed- 
ucation, 15 (60%) were reported with vocational code numbers. The same 15 voca- 
tional courses represented 20 (60%) of the 33 total sections of adult education. 
It was not possible, nor was it attempted, to determine if the students in the 
vocational courses were participating to satisfy a vocational or personal int- 
erest goal. 

General woodworking was the most frequently reported course. The five most 
common courses comprised 52% of the courses and sections of adult education 
(TABLE 4.17). 
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TABLE 4.17: NUMBER OF MOST FREQUENTLY REPORTED COURSES 
AND SECTIONS FOR ADULT EDUCATION 





Courses 


Sections 


Courses 


N 


% 


N % 


Gen. Wood 

Auto/Power/Diesel 

Welding 

AC/Heat/Refrig 

Drafting 


5 
3 
2 
2 
_1 


20 
12 
08 
08 
04 


5 15 
3 09 
2 06 
2 06 


TOTAL 


13 


52 


17 52 


* Total courses = 25, 


Total 


sections 


= 33 



SO 
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Teacher Turnover and Vacancies - 1979-1980 



Building Vacancy Information 



Phase two of the study focused on obtaining the data to answer questions 
pertaining to those districts and personnel that were Involved in position 
changes since the data collection of the Pilot Study. The data collection foc- 
used on three areas: 1) the types of institutions and programs that experienc- 
ed position changes and the re., ilts of those changes, 2) the characteristics of 
the industrial educators who were involved in position changes and the reasons 
they chose to inake a position change, and 3) to what type of position did the 
teacher move upon leaving an industrial education teaching position. 

The data collections for phase two of the study were carried out during the 
months of April, May, June, and July of 198C. At that time all public school 
districts that had been identified as having an industrial education program 
during the Pilot Study of the lEIS study were contacted by telephone. The 
Building Vacancy Information schedule (BVI) was used during the telephone int- 
erview of the administrator in charge of the industrial education program, e.g., 
department head, vocational director, principal, or superintendent. The inter- 
view was to determine whether there had been any change in the industrial teach- 
ing staff between January of 1979, and January of 1980. If there had been any 
change during that period, the BVI sche-dule was used as a guide to collect the 
information for the follow-up of the individual who had changed positions. The 
BVI was also designed to serve as a guide to collect information as to the cur- 
rent status of the industrial education program. 

During this phase of the study there was a remarkable degree of co-opera- 
tion by the respondents. Ineir candor in responding to the questions was grat- 
ifying as much as it was surprising. There was not one instance of an admini- 
strator refusing to answer the questions. When assured that the information 
was to remain confidential and not to be reported cs coming from a particular 
school district, they often volunteered Information that had not been requested. 
While this information was not requested, it was helpful in adding insight to 
understanding the situation that was the cause or result of the position change. 
In general, the administrators were not optimistic about the supply of indust- 
rial education teachers. Most mentioned their difficulty in recruiting a re- 
placement for a departed teacher. 
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There were 60 districts contacted during the follow-up study* Of the 60 
districts, 26 reported that they had one or more changes in the industrial edu- 
cation teaching staff during the period of January, 1979, and January, 1980. 
One district repor::ed that they had been able to fill a position which had been 
vacant for the previous school year. The remaining 34 school districts had not 
experienced a change in their industrial education teaching staff. 

Those districts which reported vacancies were compared with the list of 
districts that had reported vacancies the previous year. Seventeen (65.6%) of 
the districts reported having vacancies in the industrial education teach'^ng 
staff both years. The district that had spent a year securing a replacement had 
an additional vacancy during the target period of this study. Twelve of the 
districts that had reported vacancies in both years reported the same teaching 
area (lEIS code) as being vacant in both years. It was not possible to deter- 
mine in all cases if the actual position was the same in both cases but it is 
known that five of the cases did involve the same position becoming vacant two 
years in succession. In one case the building principal commented that the cur- 
rent industrial arts teacher was the third teacher in four years. 

There were 48 FTE vacancies reported by the 26 districts. One district, 
Rockford, reported five vacancies, one area vocational center (AVC) repo ted 
four, two districts reported having three vacancies, eight districts reported 
having two vacancies and 17 districts had one each. There were 18 vacancies in 
the industrial arts areas and 29 vacancies in the vocational industrial areas. 
Table 4.18 gives the breakdown of the vacancies by specialty and level for in- 
dustrial arts and vocational industrial education. 

Industrial arts had the most vacancies in the areas of general shop (6), 
with woodworking and metalworking next with four each. The majority of the va- 
cancies, 11 of 18, (62.2%) for the industrial arts area were concentrated at the 
high school level. 

There were five vacancies among the 47 positions (10.6%) at the middle/jun- 
ior high school level, 31 vacancies of 240 high school positions (12.9%) and 11 
vacancies for the 47 a.ea vocational center positions (23.4%). Eighteen of the 
31 vacancies (58.1%) at the high schools were for teachers of vocational courses, 
while the remainder were for industrial arts. In total, 29 of the 47 changes 
(61.7%) involved vocational positions. 

There were higher vacancy and turnover ratios for Vocational positions than 
for industrial arts positions; a total of 42.4% of all teachers taught at least 
one vocational course but 61.7% of all vacancies involved positions where at 



TABLE 4*18: FTE VACANCIES BY LEVEL AND SPECIALTY FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
AND VOCATIONAL INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

Specialty Jr Hl/Mlddle Jr/Sr HI High School AVC Total 

I nd* Arts 

Gen Shop 

Drafting 

Electricity 

Power/Auto 

Graphic Arts 

\Coodworklng 

Metalworklng 
Sub Total 



Voc. Industrial 
Drafting 
Elec/Elect 
Power /Auto 
Graphic Arts 
Construction 
Woodworking 
Metalworklng 
Ind. Co-op 
Sub Total 

TOTAL 

^One additional vacancy was created by the death of a teacher* 
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3 12 6 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

112 4 

1 _3_ _A 

5~ 2 11 18 



2 1 3 

1 1 

1 6 3 10 

1 2 3 
1 2 14 

2 2 
1 13 5 

_1_ _i_ 

3 15 U" 29 

5~ "V 26~ IF 47~^ 
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least one vocational course was taught ♦ The vocational areas showed the most 
vacancies in the areas of power and automotive . Just over half of the voca- 
tional vacancies (51.7%) were at the high school level* 

The rate of turnover for the period of January, 1979, to January, 1980, 
was 14.8%, 48 FTE's for 324 positions as identified in the Pilot Study. There 
was one vacancy as a result of a death. There was one program, three FTE's, 
closed during the same period "for lack of industrial arts teachers." The pre- 
vious year the same district had reported having three FTE vacancies which they 
were eventually able to fill for the 1978-79 school year. When interviewing 
the superintendent, he reported that all three teachers had quit at the end of 
that school year. When the superintendent was asked for the current addresses 
of the former teachers, he reported that they had left none and that their 

y-2 forms had been returned marked "No Forwarding Address* by the Postal 
Service. Therefore, it was not possible to trace any of the three to find out 
what the situation was from their perspective. 

The three teachers just mentioned were among* 13 (27.7%) of the 47 teachers 
who would not have been re-hired in contracts or tenure would not have been a 
factor. The reasons given for not re-hiring centered around teaching competen- 
cy and lack of ability to work with students. 

At the time of the Building Vacancy Information (BVI) interview there were 
li positions that were still vacant. Seven of these positions were vocational 
industrial positions, 24.1% cf the vacancies, and the remaining four positions 
were industrial arts positions, 22.2% of the vacancies. Table 4.19 gives a more 
detailed description of the changes for industrial arts and vocational indust- 
rial education and whether the vacancies were filled or not filled. All analy- 
ses of phase tv/o will be on the basis of known information, therefore, the base 
for the information will vary from an N of 34 to an N of 47. 



TABLE 4.19: CHANGES FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION, FILLED AND NOT FILLED BY LEVEL 



Level 



Ind. Arcs Voc. Ind. Educ. 

Changes Filled Not Filled Filled Not Filled 



Jr Hi/Middle 
Jr/Sr Hi 
High School 
AVC 



5 2 3 

26 8 ' 3 14 1 

11 JB ^ 



5 4 1 



TOTAL 



14 



4 



22 



7 



77.8% 



75.9% 
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The decision to classify the vacancy as industrial arts or vocational ind- 
ustrial was made by the answer given by the respondent during the BVI interview. 
If the respondent replied that the previous teacher was teaching in a reimburs- 
ed vocational program, the position was considered to be vocational. All posi- 
tions at the AVC level were considered to be vocational. No positions at the 
junior high/middle school level were considered to be».^cational. 

There were 47 unit (K-12) districts of which 19 (40.4%; reported vacancies. 
Five of the 11 high school (9-12) districts (45.5%) and one of three elementary 
(K-8) districts (33.3%) reported one or more vacancies. All of the AVC's re- 
ported one or more vacan*:ies. 

The size of the d-^.stricts was looked at to determine whether this factor 
had any relationship to an industrial educator leaving a teaching position • 
When the Average Daily Attendance (ADA) of the districts was listed it was found 
that 29 of the districts or 48.3% of the total districts, had an ADA of less 
than 999. Those same districts had 75 or 23.1% of the teaching positions and 
24.0% of those positions experienced a change in personnel. This turnover rate 
was approximately double that of the total sample. On]y one other category ex- 
perienced a rate of change that exceeded the 14.5% rate of the sample. The 
category that exceeded the turnover rate of the sample did so by only 3.7% and 
does not appear ^:o be anything more than a slight abnormality. Table 4,20 shows 
the distribution of the vacancies by the size of the districts as determined by 
their ADA. It does appear that there is a pattern of teachers leaving industr- 
ial education teaching positions in the smallest school district as determined 
by their ADA. The small schools tended to have a higher turnover of teachers. 

Another factor thought to have an influence on tr.achers leaving a position 
^ould be the financial factor. One element of this factor would be the operat- 
ing expenditures per pupil. It could be assumea that the higher the expenditure 
per pupil the less likely the teacher would be to leave a position because of a 
lack of supplies, equipment, or financial reward. This did seem to be the case 
in this study. When the operating expenditures per pupil were listed in order, 
it was found that those districts which had an expenditure below the madian had 
more teachers leave than those from di^ cts abo\'e the median. The median ex- 
penditure was* $1,578. Ob^per pupil. In the 29 districts across the nine counties 
that spent below that amount there were 16 vacancies in 96 positions or one per 
8.0 teachiiig positions. The districts that spent more than the median amount 
had 31 vacancies in 224 positions or one per 7.2 teaching positions. Therefore, 
the per pupil expenditure does appear to have a slight relationship to an ind- 
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•MLE 4.20: 



NUME2R AND PERCENT OF DISTRICTS, DISTRICTS WITH VACANCIES 
AND VACANCIES BY AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDAI^CE ' 



ADA 




: 0-9993 
i000-1999^ 
^000-2999'= 
'3000-3999 
'^000-4999'^ 
<$000-5999 
'^^000-7999- 

^t»ooo 

'"b.OOG 



TOTAL 



Tot. Dist. 


No. 


Dist. 






Tot. Ind. 


% Pos. 


In Study 


With Vac. 


Tot. 


Vac. 


Ed. 


Tea. 


Vac. 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 




29 


48.3 


11 


42.3 


18 


38.3 


74 


23.1 


24.0 


17 


28.3 


5 


19.2 


6 


12.7 


74 


22.8 


8.1 


3 


5.0 


2 


7.7 


5 


10.6 


45 


13.9 


11.1 


3 


5.0 


2 


7.7 


3 


6.4 


22 


6.8 


13.6 


2 


3.3 


2 


7.7 


2 


4.3 


11 


3.4 


18.2 


1 


1.7 


1 


3.8 






8 


2.5 




1 


1.7 


1 


3.8 


2 


2.1 


11 


3.4 


9.i 


1 


1.7 


1 


3.8 


2 


4.3 


24 


7.4 


8.3 


1 


1.7 


1 


3.8 


5 


10.6 


65 


20.1 


7.7 


~60 


looTo 


26 


100.0 


43c 


91.5 


324 


100.0 


14.5 



^includes 2 9-12 districts with 3 vacancies and 13 teachers 
^includes 2 9-12 districts with 3 vacancies and 13 teachtirs 
^includes 1 9-12 district with 2 vacancies and 24 teachers 
^includes 1 K-8 district with 1 vac mcy and 3 teachers 
All other districts with vacancies ccc K-12 districts 
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ustrial educator leaving a teaching position but, this relationship does not 
appear to be differential according to the type of district, e.g., K-8, 9-12, 
K-12. Table 4.21 lists the number of districts and vacancies by per pupil ex- 
penditure. 



TABLE 4.21: NUMBER OF DISTRICTS AND NUMBER OF VACANCIES 
BY PER PUPIL EXPENDITURE 





No. 


No. 


No . Ind . 


% Pos. 


Expenditure 


Dist. 


Vac. 


Teach. 


Vac. 


$1200-1299 


1 


1 


1 


100.0 


1300-1399 


7 


6 


26 


23.1 


1400-1499 


11 


3 


38 


7.9 


1500-1578 


10 


6 


37 


16.2 


Sub Total 


29 


16 


96 


16.7 


1579-1699^ 


9 


11 


37 


29.7 


1700-1799 


6 


11 


97 


11.3 


1800-1899 


6 


2 


38 


5.3 


1900-1999 


4 


5 


40 


12.5 


2000-2099 


3 


2 


11 


18.2 


2300-2399 


1 




1 


0 


Sub Total 


29 


31 


224 


13.8 


TOTAL 


58 


47 


324 


14.5 


Median 


= $1578.00 






^ Includes 4 


teachers 


and 4 


vacancies at 


an ESR 



Area Vocational Center 

Another measure of a school district^^s the size of its industrial educa- 
tion program as determined by the number of teachers assigned to tb- program 
per attendance center. As part of this measure the vacancies were viewed by 
level in relation to the number of teachers per level. The largest percentage 
of vacancies for this measure occurred at the AVC's with 23.4% of the positions 
becoming vacant. The AVC's had 47 (14.5%) of the total teaching positions. The 
high school and combination junior /senior high school was the level with the 
next highest percentage of positions vacant with 13.5%. 

When the size of the program aL reflected by the number of teachers per 
attendance center was used as a measure, those buildings with three teacher pro- 
grams experienced the h^ghest percentage of positions vacant. The three teach- 
er group had 36 teachers and 27.8% of those teachers made position changes. 
The one teacher programs had 30 teachers for a 23.3% vacancy ratio. The four 
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teacher programs were the next highest of this measure with 20.0% of the teach- 
ing positions vacated. The two teacher programs and those programs with five or 
more teachers were the most stable of the five groups with ^,5 and 12.0% of the 
teaching positions experiencing a change. 

When both level and size of program were considered it appears that the 
high schools and combination junior/senior high schools with three teacher pro- 
grams were the most likely to experience a teacher change. One- third of the 
teachers in this group made a pocition change. There was one other group that 
exceeded 33% but, because there was only one attendance center in this group it 
does not appear that a relationship can be made to a teacher leaving a position. 
Table 4.22 lists the number of teachers and vacancies per attendance center by 
level. 



TABLE 4.22: NUMBER OF TEACHERS AND VACANCIES PER ATTENDANCE 
CENTER BY LEVEL 







Total 




No. of 


Tea. 


per Attend. Cent . 


Level 




Tea. /Vac. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 and above 




Tea. 


47 


18 


8 


3 


1 




Jr. Hi. /Middle 


















Vac. 


5 


3 




1 


1 




Hi Srhool and 


Tea. 


230 


21 


13 


9 


8 


20 


Comb. Jr/Sr Hi. 


















Vac. 


31 


'\ 


2 


9 


3 


13 




Tea. 


47 




1 




1 


3 


AVC 


















Vac. 


11 








4 


7 




Total Vacancies 




47 


7 


2 


10 


8 


20 


Percent 




ion 


14.9 


4.3 


21. 


3 17.0 


42.6 


Total Teachers 




324 


30 


44 


36 


40 


165 


Percent 




100 


12.0 


13.6 


11. 


1 12.3 


50.9 



Percent Vacancies 23.3 4.5 27.8 20.0 12.1 



Recruiting Methods 

During each BVI interview the administrator was asked the methods the dist- 
rict used to recruit new teachers for the industrial education vacancy. The 
most common method was through university placement offices. Of the 47 vacanc- 
ies, 27 were listed with placement offices in Illinois. Hiny of the districts 
also listed their industrial education vacancies with university placement 
offices in the surrounding states. In this case 20 of the vacancies were 3ist- 
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ed with placement offices in Wisconsin, Iowa, Indiana, and Missouri. One admin- 
istrator reported that his district had listed the vacancy with placement of- 
fices in 10 states besides THinois. 

Other methods of recruiting were "word of mouth" used by 14 distr-'.cts, new- 
spaper advertising used by five districts and "other" used by six districts. 
The "other" category included contacting persons who had applied for positions 
previously, offering the position to a student teacher who had been assigned to 
the building during the previous year and recruiting the college student member 
of the Department of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education evaluation team 
that had been in the district during the previous school year. 

In those case« where the origin of the application was known for the suc- 
cessful candidate, the most successful recruiting was the university placement 
offices. Thirteen of the 29, where the source was known, were recruited from 
this source. Only two of these cases were known to have been recruited from 
outside the State of Illinois. The second most common source of new teachers 
was "word of mouth" advertising through the teaching staff, with eight recruits, 
followed by the "other" category, --ntioned earlier, with six recruits. Two 
districts were able to recruit a replacement for a vacant position through news- 
paper advertising. No districts used professional journals as a means of re- 
cruiting. Vocational teachers were more likely to be recruited from the local 
are? and industrial arts through university placement offices. 

It was possible to determine the previous experience of 36 of the teachers 
recruited to fill industrial education vacancic?s. There were two main sources 
of new teachers reported. Beginning teachers who were graduates of Illinois 
universities having industrial teacher education programs accounted for 10 
(27.8%) of the recruits. The group that was recruited witl. Temporary Provision- 
al and Provisional Vocational Teaching Certificates from non-teaching employment 
also numbered lu. There were six certified teachers recruited from non-teaching 
employment, four experienced teachers from other district- in Illinois, three 
experienced teachers from within the same district and one experienced «-eacher 
recruited from outside the state. The two remaining teachers were retired tea- 
chers who were hired on a temporary basis until a permanent full-time person 
could be found. 

Twenty-three of the 48 position changes, 47.9%, were filled by teachers 
with less than full certification, temporary hires or were still vacant at the 
time of the interview. In the programs where the eleven positions were not fil- 
led the courses were discontinued until a teacher could be found in two dist- 
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ricts* The program was dropped permanently in one district (3 FTE's) and six 
districts reported that the remaining staff members were teaching the courses of 
the former teacher as an overload* 

Several districts were able to fill vacancies by assigning teachers, with 
the necessary qualifications, from other subject areas. One program was chang- 
ed to a craft program and taught by the art teachers within the district. Anoth- 
er district hired a former member of the vocational advisory committee. One ar- 
ea vocational center filled an industrial electricity position by hiring the 
electric an who had done the electrical maintenance for the facility. 

Teacher Telephone Interview 

The Teacher Telephone Interview was conducted during the months of June and 
July of 1980. By August 1, 1980, it had been possible to interview 34 or 73.9%, 
of the 47 teachers that had left ^r. industrial education teaching position be- 
tween January, 1979, and January, ±J80. It was not possible to contact the re- 
maining teachers due to a lack of a follow-up address or no answer at the fol- 
low-up address which was provided by the school administrators where previously 
employed. 

As was the case with the administrators during the BVI interviews, the tea- 
chers proved to be very cooperative. In the cases where the former teacher was 
contacted at his new place of employment, he was very willing to take the time 
to answer the questions in detail. It appeared that those contacted at work 
were in positions which allowed them the freedom of time to talk on the tele- 
phone without fear of antagonizing their supervisor. Those who were contacted 
at home were equally willing to answer the questions asked of them during the 
interview. 

An interview schedul»" was developed for use during the interview of teach- 
ers who had left an industrial education teaching position. The Teacher Tele- 
phone Interview (TTI) schedule was used as a guide to assure that the same in- 
formation was obtained from each subject. The average interview lasted appioxi- 
mately 17 minutes. The shortness of the inteiview was aided by the availability 
of the information sheet thac the subject had completed the previous year as 
part of the lEIS study. The information when carried forward to the time of the 
interview made it possible to proceed without the need to collect much of the 
demographic data. The previous contact with the individual also lessened the 
need for a long introductory explanation of the objectives of the survey. When 
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the previous survey was referred to, most everyone remembered having filled out 
their Individual Information Form. Thus, the interviews proceeded smoothly with 
little apparent discomfort for the subject* 

Demographic Characteristics of the Subjects 

Age 

At the time of the follow-up it was possible to determine the ages of 38 of 
the 47 persons who had left an industrial education teaching position. The 
range of iges was from 23 to 55 years with a mean of 31.9 and median of 28.3 
years. Table 4.23 shows the frequency distribution of the ages of the subjects 
dt the time of the follow-up. It should be noted that 55.3% of the subjects 
were 30 or less years of age. Assuming that the new teacher will be a minimum 
of 22 years of age, just over one-half of this group had a maximum of eight 
years of teaching time before making a change. Thirty-nine percent of the sub- 
jects interviewed were between 29 and 39 years of age. There were no subjects 
in the 40 to 44 year age bracket. The remaining 13% of the subjects were in the 
45 to 55 year bracket. (Table 4.23). 

TABLE 4.23: FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF AC AT TIMi- OF FOLLOW-UP 
INTERVIEW 



Age Freq % Cum % 

23-24 4 11.8 11.8 

25-26 6 17.6 29.4 

27-28 7 20.6 50.0 

29-30 3 8.8 58.8 

31-32 4 11.8 70.6 

33-54 2 5.9 76.5 

35-39 3 8.8 85.3 

45-49 3 8*8 94.1 

50-55 2 5.9 ICO.O 



N= 34 Median=2 8 . 5 Mean== 31.88 

Therefore, one-half of those who made a position change were 28 years old 
or less as shown in Table 4.23, while only 13.5% of all teachers were in this 
age group. This means that those persons who are 28 years old or less are 3.7 
times mors likely to change than those who are over 28 years. 
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Marital Status 



Twenty-seven of the subiects were married at the time of the interview, 
seven were single* Of the 27 married subjects, 19 had children. The number of 
children ranged from 1 to 4 with 10 (37%) having 2 children. There were 2"^ 
children among the 19 subjects, 13 pre-school age, 10 elementary school age and 
four each in the junior high, high school and college age groups. The high num- 
ber of children below junior high age, 65.7%, should be no tea; the subjects had 
chosen to make a change while they had the responsibility of a family with young 
children. 
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Years of Work and Teaching Experience 

Years of experience were looked at as three different variables; years of 
industrial education teaching experience, years teaching in the school district 
before the position change was made, and years of full-time industrial work ex- 
perience. 

Industrial Education Teaching Experience; The total industrial education 
teaching experience of the 41 persons who changed positions ranged from one to 
twenty-three years. The mean of the group was 6.4 years and the medi^?n was 4.2 
years. Almost 37% of the group had two or less years of industrial education 
teaching experience, 68.3% had five years or less, and 78.0% had 10 years or 
less experience. Tabl'^. 4.24 shows the frequency distribution for total years of 
industrial education teaching experience for the cases where the information for 
each of those who changed positions and for all teachers in the two regions of 
the Pilot Study. Teachers with two years or less of total industrial education 
teaching experience comprised only 13.0% of all teachers but 36.6% of all posi- 
tion leavers. In fact, it can be estimated that approximately 40.5% of all 
first and second year teachers left their teaching positions. Teachers with 
five years or I^ss comprised 33.3% of all teachers but 68.3% of all teachers who 
left a teaching position. The early years of teaching, especially the first two 
years, result in a highly disproportionate ratio of teachers who change posi- 
tions. 

While it might be expected that an industrial education teacher's potential 
professional teaching career might be expected to approach 35 years, from age 
22 to age 57, only 26.0% of all teachers were found to have more than 16 years 
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of experience and 8*8% had over 24 years. 



TABLE 4.24: FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL YEAx(S INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
TEACHING EXPERIENCE 

Persons with 
Changed Positions All Teachers in Regions 



Years 


N 


% 


Cum % 


N 


% 


Cum % 


1 


8 


19.5 


19.5 


21 


7.4 


7.4 


2 


7 


17.1 


36.6 


16 


5.6 


13.0 


3 


3 


7.3 


43.9 


20 


7.0 


20.0 


4 


4 


9.8 


53.7 


17 


6.0 


26.0 


5 


6 


14.6 


68.3 


21 


7.4 


33.4 


6 


1 


2.4 


70.7 


22 


7.7 


41.1 


7-10 


3 


7.3 


78.0 


34 


11.9 


53.0 


11-16 


5 


12.2 


90.2 


60 


21.1 


74.1 


17-24 


4 


9.8 


100.0 


49 


17.2 


91.3 


25 + 


0 


0.0 


100.0 


25 


8.8 


100.0 




41 






285~ 


100.0 


100.0 



Median=4 . 2 Mean= 6 . 4 



Teaching in Last School District: The number of years of teaching in the 
last school district before the position change was made ranged from one to 
twenty-^three years. The mean for the group was 4.1 years and the median was 2.4 
years. ^ Over 52% of the group had two or less years with the last district, 
77.3% had five or less, and 93.2% had ten or less years. Table 4.25 shows the 
frequency distribution of the 41 respondents where the number of years of teach- 
ing in the last school district was known. As was true when the teaching exper- 
ience was aiicilyzed, the. first two years of teaching in the district were the 
most critical in terms of teacher turnover. 

Teachers with two or less years in {:heir last district comprised 17.5% of 
all teachers and 52.3% of those who cnanged positions. Approximately 46.0% of 
all teachers change positions after one or two years aft r taking a position in 
a di5trict. Of all teachers, 40.2% have more than 10 years experience in their 
district. 

V^ien total years of teaching and years of teaching in uhe last district 
were merged, the first three years of each dimension contained 41.1% of those 
who made changes. Of that group, 9 of l4 (64.3%) left ednc/ Ion, The remaind- 
er of the total group which had more than three years of teaching split equally 
between those who stayed in education and those who left education. Therefore, 
when a person made a position change about one-half left education, except, for 
the early years when two-thiras left education. 
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TABLE 4*25: 



Y ears 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7-10 
11-16 
17-24 

25 + 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF YEARS TEACHING 

IN LAST DISTRICT 
Persons with 
Changed Positions All Teachers in Regions 
N % Cum % N % Cum % 



16 36.4 36.4 32 11.2 11.2 

7 15.9 52.3 18 6.3 17.5 

3 6.8 59.1 21 7.3 24.8 

4 9.1 68.2 19 6.6 31.4 
4 9.1 77.3 20 7.0 38.4 
4 9.1 86.4 19 6.6 45.0 
3 6.8 93.2 43 15.0 60.0 

1 2.3 95.5 63 22.0 82.0 

2 4.5 100.0 34 11.9 93.9 
0 0.0 100.0 18 6.3 100.0 



287 100.0 



100.0 



Median=2.4 



Mean=4 . 1 



Full-time Industrial Work Experience: The respondents were asked the numb- 
er of years of full-time equivalent industrial work experience they had at the 
time of the interview. Of the 34 persons interviewed, 28 responded that they 
had some full-time industrial work experience, six had no industrial work exper- 
ience. The range reported was from zero to eighteen years with the mean being 
3.2 years and the median being 2.1 years. Table 4.26 shows the frequency dist- 
ribution of the full-time industrial work experience of the 34 respondents. The 
years of work experience are concentrated heavily below five years with the 
group of zero to five including 88.2% of the sample. Only four persons had more 
than five years of full-cime industrial work experience as compared to the six 
persons that had zero years of full-time industrial work experience. Therefore, 
the group could be characterized as relatively young with two or less years of 
teaching industrial education in total and in the last district. Furthermore, 
they likely have two or less years of full-time industrial work experience. 

At the time the respondents were reporting the number of years of full-time 
industrial work experience they were asked to identify the type of work they had 
done. The type of work was coded using the lEIS code developed for the vocation- 
al industrial areas. Table 4.27 shows the frequency distribution of those re.- 
sponses. The two most common types of work experience reported by chose having 
industrial work experience was metalworking and construction followed in third 
place by automobile mechanics. 
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TABLE 4.26: FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF YEARS OF 
INDUSTRIAL WORK EXPERIENCE 



X COL O 


Freq 


% 


Cum % 


0 


6 


17.6 


17.6 


1 


6 


17.6 


35.3 


2 


8 


23.5 


58.8 


3 


2 


5.9 


64.7 


4 


4 


11.8 


76.5 


5 


4 


11.8 


88.2 


6-7 


1 


2.9 


91.2 


8-10 


1 


2.9 


94.1 


10-13 


1 


2.9 


97.1 


14-18 


1 


2.9 


100.0 


N=34 


Median=2. 1 


Mean= 


3.2 



TABLE 4.27: AREAS OF FULL-TIME WORK EXPERIENCE 



Area 


N 


% 


General 


1 


3.6 


Electrical 


2 


7.1 


Electronics 


1 


3.6 


Auto Mech. 


4 


14.3 


Graphics 


3 


10.7 


Aviation 


1 


3.6 


Metalworking 


8 


28.6 


Construction 


6 


21.4 


Other 


_2 


7.1 


TOTAL 


28 


100.0 



I ndustrial Education Teaching Specialty 

The primary industrial education teaching specialty of each respondent was 
recorded from the Individual Form filled out the previous year as part of the 
Pilot Study of the lEIS study. Where possible, at the time of the interview 
this information was verified with the respondent. As part of the verification 
process the respondent was asked if the teaching specialty was industrial arts 
or vocational industrial education. 'Table 4.28 shows the results of that inqui- 
ry. Twenty-two (57.4%) of the respondents considered their teaching specialty 
to be Industrial arts, tht .^maining 16 (42.1%) considered their teaching spec- 
ialty to be vocational industrial education. Metalworking and woodworking were 
the most common teaching specialties of the 38 known cases. 
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TABLE 4.28: TEACHING SPECIALTIES FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND 
VOCATIONAL INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 





1.11 u • 




Vnn 
V uc • 


i-IlU • 


Total 


Specialty 


N 


% 


N 


7, 


N 


% 


Gen. Shop 


3 


7.9 






3 


7.9 


Drafting 


1 


2.6 


3 


7.9 


4 


10.5 


Elec/Elect 


2 


5.3 






2 


5.3 


Graphic Arts 


2 


5.3 


2 


5.3 


4 


10.5 


Metalworking 


6 


15.8 


3 


7.9 


9 


23. 7 


Woodworking 


8 


21.1 






8 


21. 1 


Automotive 






5 


13.2 


5 


13.2 


Bldg. Trades 






3 


7.9 


3 


7.9 
















TOTAL 


22 


57.9 


16 


42.1 


38 


100.0 



The respondents were asked the type of teaching certificate they were en- 
titled to in the State of Illinois. Thirty-six (87.8%) reported that they 
taught with a Secondary (6-12) Teaching Certificate. Of the remaining persons, 
two taught with s Special (K-12) Teaching Certificate, two taught with a Tempor- 
ary Provisional Vocational and one taught with a Provisional Vocational Certifi- 
cate. 

The areas of metalworking, woodv;orking, and automotive were the most com- 
monly reported areas of industrial work experience and teaching specialty imply- 
ing that those who had work experience most likely had it in the area of their 
teaching specialty. 

Current Employment 

The current employment of those teachers that had made a position change 
was one of the primary focuses of the follow-up study. Thrc«"^'i the Teacher Tel- 
ephone Interviews it was possible to determine how 34 of the 47 teachers that 
had made position changes were employed. At the time of the interviews there 
v^ere 13 persons employed by business/industry and 4 were self-employed in indus- 
trial related occupations. There were 14 persons still in education related oc- 
cupations, 11 teaching industrial education in another district or building in 
the same district, 2 in educational administration, and 1 was completing a grad- 
uate degree and anticipating returning to the clcssroom. One had entered the 
ministry on a full-time basis, one was unemployed, and one had retired and vas 
employed in sales. Thus 17 or 50.0%, had left teaching for employment in busi- 
Q ness and industry, 14 or 41.2%, remained in education as either teachers or .d- 
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mlnistrators, and 3 or 8.8%, were retired, in other occupations, or unemployed. 

Employment in Education 

The fourteen people that remained in education remained primarily in indus- 
trial education. Eleven of the teachers had moved to another school district to 
teach industrial education. Of the 11, three had moved to other states, includ- 
ing one that was teaching at a university in Kansas, one was teaching at a comm- 
unity college, and one was completing a graduate degree in industrial education 
at a university in Illinois. Of the three teachers that had remained in the 
same district, one was teaching industrial education in another building and two 
had moved into administration. One of the administrators had been promoted to 
Director of Vocational and Driver Education for one of the largest districts in 
the study. Thus, only one of the industrial education teachers that remained in 
education was not involved in industrial education programs as a teacher or ad- 
ministrator. 

Employment in Business or Industry 

A total of 13 teachers had left industrial education teaching for employ- 
ment in business or industry. This group was asked for the type of employment 
in which they were currently involved. Four responded that they were involved 
in sales, three were in management or supervisory roles, two were working as 
technicians, and one was working as a skilled tradesman. The three remaining 
were in various other roles such as technical writer for an aero-space manufact- 
urer, materials agent for a contractor, and a property manager for a large sav- 
ings and loan corporation. 

As a means of assessing the value of the training for teaching industrial 
education, outb-.de the educational job market, the respondents were asked to 
rate the importance of their industrial education technical and professional 
training in getting their new job. The respondents were asked to respond on a 
scale of one to five with one being Unimportant and five being Necessary. Only 
one person thought that the technica;L portion of their training was Unimportant 
while three thought that the technical training was Necessary. The mean for the 
13 respondents was 3.7 and the mode was 4, equating to this portion of their 
training as being very important in their success in obtaining their new posi- 
tion. Table 4.29 shows the frequency distribution of the responses for this 
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question. 

This group of respondents did not perceive their professional education 
training as being as important in their pursuit of non-educational employment 
as was the technical training. Using the same scaling as the previous question, 
the results were almost reversed. Only one person considered the professional 
training as being Necessary, while three considered this portion of their train- 
ing as Unimportant. The mean for the 13 respondents was 2.4 and the mode was 2 
equating to this portion of their training as being Somewhat Important in their 
success in obtaining their new position. Table 4.29 shows the frequency distri- 
bution of the responses for this question. 

TABLE 4.29: IMPORTANCE OF IIIDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
TECHNICAL AND PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
IN NON-EDUCATIONAL Eh?PLOYKENT 

Business/Industry Self -Employment 







Tech. 


Prof. 


Tech. 


Prof. 


Importance 




N 


N 


N 


N 


Necessary 


(5) 


3 


1 


2 


1 


Very Important 


(4) 


5 


3 






Important 


(3) 


2 


1 


. 1 




Somewhat Importan 


t(2) 


1 


4 


1 




Unimportant 


(1) 


1 


3 




3 






13 


13 


~ 


4 


Mean 




3.7 


2.4 


3.75 


2.0 


Mode 




4 


2 


5 


1 
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How the respondents obtained their new jobs was another of the questions 
pursued as part of this study. A part of the question was whether the teacher 
or the employer initiated the job search. Of the 13 cases only three of the 
teachers were approached by the new employer with a job offer. Two of these ca- 
ses developed out of part-time work with that employer. The third case develop- 
ed from an application that had been filed with the new employer two years earl- 
ier. The 10 remaining subjects initiated the job search with their new employer. 
Eight of the ten haa no previous professional contact with their new employer, 
while two had worked part-time for their new employer before pursuing a full- 
time position. 

Self -Emp loymen t 

Four persons had left industrial education teaching to start their own 
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businesses. In one case two tec*ohers from the same school resigned and bought a 
farm implement dealership, thus being involved in sales and service. Of the two 
remaining teachers one was selling insurance and the other owned a tool rental 
business. None of the subjects had developed their business from previous part- 
time or summer work. 

Ihis group was also asked to rate the importance of their industrial edu- 
cation technical and professional training in relation to their new businesses. 
Their responses were scaled in the same manner as the persons employed by busi- 
ness and industry. The technical aspect of their training was rated as Neces- 
sary by two of the respondents. Important by one, and Somewhat Important by one. 
The professional training was rated as Necessary by one respondent and Unimpor- 
tant by three. Table 4.29 gives the frequency distribution of the responses to 
these questions. 



One teacher had retired from industrial education teaching and was current-- 
ly selling used cars in a western state. This person was receiving a pension 
from the state retirement system and working full-time in his brother's business 
His reason for retiring at the time he f^id was given as "financial." At the 
time of the interview he was equalling his teaching salary from the commissions 
he received from his sales. The commissions plus his pension gave him a net 
gain of income that was attractive enough to convince him to retire "early." 
This respondent perceived his industrial education technical training as being 
Somewhat Important in his new job. His industrial education professional train- 
ing was rated as being Very Important because of the need for dealing with 
people . 

There were two former teachers that were not classified in any of the cate- 
gories previously mentioned. One had finished a divinity degree that he pm bued 
while teaching and was a full-time minister. While this person rated his ind- 
ustrial education technical training as being Unimportant, he did rate his pro- 
fessional training as being Very Important again because of working with people 
as part of his ministry. 

The one remaining person who had made a position change was unemployed at 
the time of the interview. He was living in a western state looking for a tea- 
ching or industrial job. When this person was teaching in Illinois he had held 
a Temporary Provisional Vocational Teaching Certificate. At the time of the 
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interview he was several courses short of graduation and was attempting to com- 
plete the courses and transfer them back so that he could obtain certification 
to teach in his state of current residence* 



Reasons For Changing Positions 
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This section of the interview schedule dealt with the two extremes of the 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction of teaching industrial education at the second- 
ary level. The first question dealt with those aspects of the teaching job which 
the respondent enjoyed the most. In the case of those who had left the class- 
rooin the wording was "what they missed most about teaching industrial education." 
If they had more than one response they were asked to rank their responses. 

The most common first response was "working with students." This response 
was given by 17 or 58.6%, of the 29 persons who were no longer teaching indust- 
rial education. "Having the summer off" was the next most common first response 
given by 4 (13.8%) of the respondents. The third most common response was "hav- 
ing access to the machinery in the shop for my personal use." This response was 
given twice (6.9%) by the 29 respondents. Other responses that were given and 
ranked first by the respondents were: having control over the classroom, having 
activity-type classes, the technical aspects of the subjects as compared to oth- 
er subjects taught in the schools and the extra curricular activities. 

"Working with the faculty" and "the opportunity to be creative" were the 
two most frequently mentioned aspects of teaching that were given as the second 
response. Each was given twice (18.2%) by the 11 persons giving more than one 
response. "Working with students" was given once as a second response along with 
"job security", "the variety in teaching", and "having summers off." Some of the 
other second responses given were "use of the machinery", "extra curricular act- 
ivities", and ''salary." 

Only three persons gave a third response to the question of what they most 
liked about teaching. These responses, each given once, were: "working with 
students", "working with the administration", and "dealing with the technical a- 
spects of the subject matter." 

To determine those factors that- contributed to dissatisfaction with indust- 
rial education teaching the respondents were asked what they least missed or 
liked about teaching industrial education. Again they were asked to rank their 
response if they had more than one. There were 28 first responses, 22 second, 
and 9 third responses to this question. Ten (35.7%) of the respondents ranked 
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highest their dissatisfaction with the salary and fringe benefits they had recei- 
ved from teaching. In addition, 20 of the 28 persons who responded reported dis- 
satisfaction with the salary and fringe benefits • The second most common first 
response related to problems with the administration • This response was given 
six times (21*4%) and was followed by "problems with students" given five times 
(17.9%). "Extra assignments" and "low program budgets" were given as least 
liked or missed factors two times each. Other factors mentioned once as fj.rst 
responses were: the restrictive structure of the class time schedule, using the 
"shop classes" as the dumping ground for low or under achievers, the pressure of 
teaching and student apathy towards learning. 

The second responses were also led by those that were unhappy with the sal- 
ary and fringe benefits of public education. This was given as a second respon- 
se by five or 22,7% of the persons making second responses, "Low program budg- 
ets" was also given five times as a second response, "Administrative problems" 
was given three times (13,6%) followed by "extra assignments" given two times. 
Factors mentioned one time were: "student problems", "poor teaching facilities", 
"community problems", "low faculty attitude of industrial education and agricul- 
ture", "extra work required at night" and "parents did not realize the problems 
their children were having or causing," 

Nine persons gave a third response. Again the most common was the salary 
and fringe benefit factor given five times (55,6%). The remaining responses each 
given one time were: "Administrative problems", "low program budgets", "other 
people using shops" and "parents looking at the schools as a babysitting serv- 
ice," 

The predominant factors that contributed to the satisfaction of the former 
industrial education teachers were "working with students", "having summers off", 
and "having access to the machinery for my personal use". The first two have 
traditionally been factors that have made teaching attractive. The third is a 
factor that could be considered unique to industrial education. 

The areas that caused the greatest amount of dissatisfaction were monetary 
factors, problems with the administration, and problems with students. All three 
have been areas which have been well documented in previous research as related 
to teacher turnover. 

Gross Income Differential 



The gross annual income differential of those teachers who changed positions 
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was considered to be a 'najor question to be answered by the study. The respond- 
ents were asked if they had a change in their gross annual income between the 
salary paid them during the 1978-1979 school year and their salary for 1979-1980. 
Each response was categorized as an increase, decrease or no change. For the 34 
persons who responded there were five that reported decreases in salary, six with 
no change and 2!» who reported increases. Table 4.30 gives the distribution of 
the gross annual income differential for the 34 respondents. 



TABLE 4.30: FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF GROSS INCOME DIFFERENTIAL 
BETWEEN INCOME IN 1978-79 AND 1979-80 



Income Differential Decrease N o Change Increase 



$ 1-999 K 

1,000 - 1,999 1 2 

2,000 - 2,999 1 

3,000 - 3,999 5 

4,000 - 4,999 1 

5,000 - 5,999 2 

6,000 - 6,999 2 

7,000 - 7,999 1® 3 

8,000 - 8,999 1 

9,000 - 9,999 2^ 1 

10,000 - 10,999 2 

11,000 - 11,999 1 

12,000 +^ 2 

5 6 23^ 



^ One Respondent reported an increase of $50,000. 

Data based on 34 respondents of the 47 teachers who changed 
positions. 

^ Includes one who returned to graduate school and one tempor- 

j arily unemployed. 

Moved to live closer to "home" for personal preference and 
actual reduced expenses for increased usable income. 

^ Moved to rural area for desired life style. 

It should be noted that two of the five respondents who reported decreases were 
not employed at the time of the interview. One was a full-time graduate student 
and the other was unemployed while he was attempting to complete his degree and 
certification requirements. These were also the two respondents that reported 
decreases of over $9,000. The two respondents who reported decreases of less 
than $3,000 stated that they had a net increase in income because of living clo- 
ser to home, thus saving substantially on commuting expenses and also living 
where the cost of living was lower. The one remaining respondent reporting a de- 
crease had chosen to move fco a rural area of Nebraska. The move was mie to re- 
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turn to the area of his family origins and also to remove his children from the 
influence of the urban schools, which he viewed as negative. 

Those who reported no change in income included two industrial educators who 
remained in the same district and on the same salary schedule. Two of the remai- 
ning four reporting no change were self-employed in a new business which had the 
potential of much greater financial reward in the future. 

The group that reported an increase in gross annual income comprised 67.6% 
of the respondents. The range of their reported increase was $49^000, with the 
lowest being $1,000 and the highest being $50,000. Because the $50,000 report 
exceeded the next highest increase by $35,000 it was not used in any calculations 
of means or distributions. 

The mean increase of the remaining 22 persons reporting increases was 
$6,204 with the median being $6,000. The mode of $3,500 was strongly influenced 
by the four teachers who changed districts and reported increases of $3,500. 
When the persons who remained in education and reported increases (8) were par- 
celed out, their mean increase was $3,389. The maximum raise reported for this 
group was $5,500. When the distrr'.butions of the increases for those in education 
(Table 4.31), were compared with those who moved <o business, industry or self- 
employment (Table 4.32) it becomes more obvious that those who left education 
made much larger gains than those who remained in education. 

The smallest gain reported by those in business and industry was $3,500. 
The largest increase was $15,000. The smallest gain for the group in education 
was $1,500 and the largest gain was $5,500. As Table 4.32 shows, 50% of the 
group in business and industry reported increases in excess of $8,000 while no 
teacher reported a gain in excess of $6,000. 

TABLE 4.31: FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME INCREASE 
BY THOSE REMAINING IN EDUCATION 



Income Increase 


Freq 


% 


Cum % 


$ 1,000 - 1,999a 


2 


22,2 


22.2 


2,000 - 2,999 


1 


11.1 


33. 3 


3,000 - 3,999 


4 


44.4 


77.8 


5,000 - 5,999 


2 


22.2 


100.0 



^ Includes 1 teacher that moved to administration 
in the same District. 
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TABLE 4.32: FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME INCREASE BY 
THOSE FilPLOYEO IN BUSINESS AND IIJDUSTRY 



Income Increase 



Freq 



% 



Cum % 



$ 3,000 - 3,999 

4,000 - 5,999 

6,000 - 6,999 

7,000 - 7,999 

8,000 - 8,999 

9,000 - 9,999 

10,000 - 10,999 

11,000 - 14,999 

15,000 - 15,999 



1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

12a 



8.3 
8.3 
16.7 
16.7 
8.3- 
8.3 
16.7 
8.3 
8.3 



8.3 
16.7 
33.3 
50.0 
58.3 
66.7 
83.3 
91.7 
100.0 



One additional increase was a full-time minister 



Changes Required to Attract Teachers 
Back to the Classroom 

The final section of the interview with those teachers who had made posi- 
tion changes was concerned with those factors that would have to change before 
they would consider returning to the industrial education classroom. The quest- 
ion was asked only of those persons who had left the classroom. Those teachers 
who were teaching industrial education at another district or another building 
in the same district were not asked the question. Thus, the two industrial edu- 
cators who had moved to an administrative position were included in the group 
that was asked this question. 

Of the 34 persons who were interviewed, 20 were asked "Under what circum- 
stances would you consider returning to teaching industrial education?" Seven 
or 35% of the 20 responded that they would not return undar any circumstances. 
Of the seven who stated that they would not return, three had eight or more 
years of industrial education teaching experience. The four remaining had three 
or less years of experience. 

The financial factor, salary and fringe benefits, was the response of nine 
of the subjects or 45%. Several of the comments offered as part of this response 
were: wife no longer has to work for us to survive (employed by industry with a 
$7,500 increase); would like to teach, at a high school or comn»anity college where 
the salary was competitive with industry; was forced to work part-time greasing 
trucks to supplement my income (increased income $10,000 working as a mechanic 
for a landscaping firm). 

The four remaining responses were varied and were grouped under the "other" 
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category. The responses which tended to reflect the dissatisfaction of this 
group were: 

1. Only if I had control over what is being taught. 

2. If there were graduate programs in technical areas so I can advance on 
the salary schedule. 

3. Only at the comraunity college or university level, there are too many 
student and administrative problems at the secondary level. 

4. If construction industry dries up. 

Some of the additional comments which were offered on this question were: 
. . . .desperation, cannot afford to teach, more potential in the insurance bus- 
iness (now self-employed), certain subject areas should be able to demand more 
salary (differential salary schedules) 5 and student standards need to be higher 
(dumping ground syndrome). 

As the closing portion of the interview, the subjects were asked to evalu- 
ate their decision to make position change. There were no respondents who 
stated that they regretted having made the move. One respondent was in the pro- 
cess of looking for another teaching position because the program was being drop- 
ped as a result of a decision by the board of education to terminate a joint a- 
greement with another district. He stated that he was looking for another teach- 
ing position. The remaining subjects appeared to be very satisfied with their 
new positions. Several commented that they wish they had made the change sooner. 



Each of the 61 districts with an industrial education program was asked if 
they were planning any program changes for the next year, 1980-1981. A total of 
43 districts reported that they did not expect any changes in the programs off- 
ered or number of industrial education teachers employed. Eight of these 43 re- 
ported that their enrollment in industrial education was holding steady in spite 
of a general decline in total enrollment. 

Five districts reported some decline in industrial education which would 
probably lead to some reduction in their industrial education faculty over the 
next 2 to 5 years. In all cases they expected regular attrition rather than a 
cut back to make the adjustment. 

A total of 13 districts reported some type of change or situation other 
than "no change": 

- One district reported that they planned to increase offerings by adding 
programs in two areas which would require two additional teachers. 



Program Changes 
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- Two districts reported an increasing enrollment. 

- One district, with three teachers, closed their program for lack of teach- 
ers (as previously noted). 

- One district reported waiting lists for industrial education classes but 
could not expand due to financial situation. 

- One district eliminated study hall duty for industrial education teachers 
so that they could teach extra sections of industrial education. 

- One district is merging the agriculture and industrial education programs 
due to lack of teachers. 

- One district will discontinue sending students to an AVC due to limited fi- 
nance and one district will be joining an AVC. 

- One district will add a WECEP program. 

- One district is considering dropping industrial education since they have 
not been able to fill vacancy for two years. 

- One district will add industrial education at the junior high level if tea- 
cher can be found. 

- One district is entering a joint agreement with another district to in- 
crease offerings. 

- Seven districts reported that they know that they would need staff replace- 
ments for current teachers at the end of the year. 

Overall most districts do not expect any major changes. Enrollment in in- 
dustrial education appears to be essentially stable. Where there are enrollment 
declines, normal attrition is expected to accommodate any staff reductions. 
Known needs for increases and replacement of current teachers exceeded antici- 
pated reductions by about 4 to.l, in addition to current vacancies. 
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CHAPTER 5 

a 

VOCATIONAL- INDUSTRIAL TEACflERS: SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
by Robert M, Tomlinson and Joseph Kolesar 

Th"^ study of the national supply of and demand for vocational- industrial 
teachers was recently requested by INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION as a parallel study 
to that concerning industrial arts teachers conducted and reported by Dr. Rex 
Miller in this and earlier issues. It was undertaken as an extension of the 
Industrial Education Information System (lEIS) project at the University of 
Illinois supported by the Illinois Department of Adult, Vocational and 
Technical Education, 

The term vocational-industrial education was used in the survey and is 
used in this report to include Trade and Industrial as well as Industrial 
Technology teachers and programs. Some states make a clear distinction between 
vocational, Trade and Industrial, and technical education, generally post- 
secondary, programs in the industrial area. The more inclusive definition was 
used to obtain comparable information from all states and to provide a more 
clearly defined population. 

The decision was made to conduct the survey by telephone. Calls were not 
made to Alaska or Hawaii. Repeated calls were made to the five states where 
No Response (NR) is indicated in the table. In each ofi these five states we 
were unable to contact anyone who responded with the information requested. 
Since four of these five states (MI, NY, PA, TX) are among the largest in the 
nation, there is a sizable gap in the national picture presented in this report. 

Determination of the actual number of vocational-industrial teachers 
involves a number of additional considerations beyond those necessary for a 
similar determination in industrial arts. The great majority of industrial arts 
teachers are full-time teachers with regular teaching credentials who teach, 
primarily, at the junior and senior high school level. Vocational-industrial 
teachers are employed in comprehensive high schools and vocational high schools 
and centers as well as a wide variety of special and area schools serving post- 
secondary or adult students. They may hold regular credentials or any one of 
several types of special, vocational teaching credentials or approvals. In 
addition, a large proportion of all vocational-Industrial teachers are employed 
as teachers on a part-time basis only. In some states, such as Illinois, the 
same person may teach industrial arts classes for a part of a day and vocation- 
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al- Indus trial classes for another part, or hold a separate parc-ti^ne appoint- 
ment to teach a vocational-industrial class in the evening at the same or a 
different school. 

Tlie great majority of the state respondents could provide only very 
limited information concerning part-time teachers at either the secondary or 
post-secondary level. Of the 43 states that were able to provide data for the 
survey, a total of 29 states reported that the number of part-time teachers at 
the secondary level was either "unknown" (UK) or they were "unable to respond" 
(NA or NR) with any estimate of numbers. A similar situation existed for post- 
secondary vocational-industrial teachers. So few states were able to provide 
even an estimate of the number of part-time teachers that this information is 
not included in the table. A similar situation existed in attempting to gain 
an estimate of the supply /demand situation fo^- nart-lime teachers. 

Several studies have found that vocational-industrial teachers tend to be 
recruited to full-time teaching from a relatively neaiby geographic region; 
approximately 50% were previously employed within 25 miles of their first full- 
time teaching position. Many had been part-time instructors at the same 
institution where they accepted their first full-time teaching position. It is 
net surprising that supply/demand information was "not available" for 21 states 
in the March 1980, Association for Schools, Colleges and University Staffing 
study. The ASCUS organization includes the teacher placement personnel at 
colleges and universities. The majority of vocational-industrial teachers 
start teaching without a college degree, and therefore do not register with 
these offices. The ASCUS report does show the vocational-industrial area with 
the greatest shortage of all teaching fields. Twenty-six of the 27 states 
where information was available reported a shortage of such teachers. 

The ACIATE/NAITTE Industrial Teacher Education Directory, 1979-1980 was 
reviewed to obtain information concerning the supply of vocational-industrial 
teacher«. Accurate interpretations of the numbers of vocational-indust*-ial 
graduates reported in this Directory are not possible due to the various titles 
and classifications used by the various institutions. Shown in the Table are 
the numbers, as near as could be determined, of reported vocational- industrial 
BS graduates by state. The numbers may be an underestimate since graduates 
with a different BS decree title may have included vocational-industrial 
teachers. It is also quite likely that many of the 1,259 BS degree graduates 
from the 81 institutions had been employed as vocational- industrial teachers 
for some years, but just received their degree in 1979-80. 
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TABLE 5.1: SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR VOCATIONAL-INDUSTRIAL TEACHERS 
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A total of 36 states reported that "most" of their vocational-industrial 
teachers were employed direccly from industry and then received their teacher 
education as inservice after employment. Four states obtain "most" of their 
secondary level teachers from teacher training institutions and one state 
obtains about one-half of its teachers from each source. Information was not 
available from the remaining states. 

It is apparent that many of the people who enter teaching directly from 
industry later complete at least the BS degree. Across the 33 states that 
provided information in the survey, an average of 42% of the teachers held at 
least the BS degree; 15 states reported 25% or less with degrees while seven 
states reported over 75% of their teachers with a BS degee. 

Basis of Information 

Each respondent was as<ed for the basis on which the response was made. 
A total of 10 respondents were able to reply from a current data base. Twenty- 
three of the 43 respondents used some combination of bases for the information 
requested. Thirteen states could provide only a "Best guess or impression." 
The states utilized various combinations of information for maintaining their 
records and, therefore, often could not provide separate information for 
secondary and post-secondary teachers or for full-time and part-time teachers. 
Respondents were encouraged to make estimates if they did not have available 
information. In general, the respondents more often had a better basis for 
secondary level information than for post-secondary. In summary, all data and 
other information that you will find in this report must be considered to be 
a compilation of the "best estimate or judgment" of the respondents. 

Number of Vocational-Industrial Teachers 

The total number of vocational-industrial teachers reported by the 43 
states was 61,066. This total for full-time and part-time teachers is a 
significant underestimate of the actual total. In addition to the missing data 
for all categories in seven states, a number of the reporting states did not 
have available data for one or more categories. The sub-totals for the various 
separate categories do not total to the 61,066 since some states could provide 
the information only by total and "no breakdown" by categories. The number of 
teachers reported ranged from 127 in New Hampshire to 7,800 in Ohio. Michigan, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Texas did not respond but have extensive programs; 
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if these states have as many teachers as the states of similar population, 
then the total ntimber of vocational-industrial teachers is likely well over 
100,000. 



Supply and Demand 
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Tlie vocational- industrial teacher is in demand in practically all states. 
The shortage is somewhat greater at the secondary than at the post-secondary 
level. In comparison with Dr. Miller's surveys, the shortage is somewhat less 
in vocational- industrial than in industrial arts. As shown in the table, 18 
states reported that their supply and demand is "about balanced" at the secondary 
level, and 16 states reported the same for the post-secondary level. An equal 
number of states at each level, respectively, reported "some shortage." 
Florida was the only state to report "some surplus" at each level; Alabama 
reported some surplus in some areas at the post-secondary level. 

Several states with shortages felt that they had a relatively critical 
situation. One state department representative stated, "If things do not 
change dramatically and soon, we will not be here within the next five years." 
Few of those reporting expected any change for the better in the coming years. 
Many of those who reported that they had an "about balance" situation also 
indicated that they could usually find "someone" after a search, but the person 
employed often did not have the qualifications they desired. 

There was a geographic element to the supply/demand situation. Many of 
the Northeastern states reported shortages while the Sunbelt states had less 
of a shortage, often attributed to the fact that northern teachers were 
migrating. Some of these migrating teachers were early retirees. 

Some states reported that a high proportion of their certified vocational- 
industrial teachers will be retiring within the next five years. Others 
reported an increasing turnover rate. Some Western states need teachers for 
emerging programs, e.g. in the energy field. 

Comment*} from respondents helped to illustrate the nature of the shortages. 
Both New Jersey and North Dakota reported a 10% per year attrition rate for 
their teachers, while South Carolina reported a 15% rate. Virgma could not 
open 27 programs at the secondary level due to a shortage of teachers. At 
one point during 1979-80, North Carolina had 300 t(, 400 vacant positions. 
Maryland reported difficulty in finding teachers to work with special needs 
students, to meet the new federal regulations. Mississippi reported a shoi age 
of female instructors in all areas and was seeking women with a trade background 
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and a master's degree for state supervisory positions. Montana reported that 
they were unable to get teachers, or potential teachers, to relocate in areas 
where jobs were available. Although most of the above were voluntary comments 
from representatives of single states, it is likely that similar situations 
existed in many other states. 

Fields of Shortage/Surplus 

New Mexico and Georgia were the only states that reported no shortage in 
any field. Five states reported a "slight" surplus in auto-mechanics while 
four states reported some surplus of building trades instructors. 

The electronics field was the most often reported as having a shortage — 17 
states. Competition with indastry was consistenLly mentioned as the basis of 
the shortage in this field. There was a reported shortage of automechanics in 
15 states, especially the Southwest and Western states. Metal machining trades 
(12 states), graphic arts and printing (eight states), and welding (eight 
states) were reported as shortage fields. Heating and air conditioning and 
related areas were mentioned as shortage fields in five states. Other shortage 
fields reported included: industrial co-op education, metal fabrication, 
electro-mechanical, electrical (several areas), auto body, sheet metal, 
plumbing, mine maintenance, and masonry. The trades related to the energy 
field generally are expected to increase and have shortages. 

Changes from 1979-80 to 1980-81 

The state respondents were asked about changes in the supply/demand from . 
1979-80 to 1980-81. Twenty-eight of 41 states that reported information for 
the secondary level indicated that they had an increase in the number of 
teachers, six indicated a r'^crease and seven reported "no change." Of the 33 
states that reported information for the post-secondary level, 19 reported an 
increase, three a decrease, and 11, no change. The reports of a decrease are 
misleading in some cases. For example, Kentucky reported a decrease of 64 
teachers; this decrease was due to 64 vacant positiono ?t the time of the 
survey. Each state representative was asked for the amount of the increase 
or decrease; their responses are shown in the table. In general, the changes 
were relatively small. Enrollinents appear to be generally stable or increasing. 
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Reasons for the Shortage 

By far the most commonly cited reason for the shortage of vocational- 
Industrial, as well as industrial arts, teachers was the salary for teaching 
as compared with the salary in industry. A difference of at least $5,000 
per year in salary plus a significant difference in the fringe benefit package 
was most comnonly reported. There were other reasons. 

Alton D» Ice, Executive Director of the Advisory Council for Technical- 
Vocational Education in Texas provided a summary of a survey carried out for 
the Council. They conducted an in-state study and then a survey of the State 
Advisory Councils across the nation. Thirty-eight states responded. The 
survey focused on the Recruitment and Retention of Vocational Teachers, 
including Vocational-Industrial teachers. They found the greatest shortage 
of teachers in Texas to be in the vocational-industrial area where approximate- 
ly 100 instructional units were dropped or failed to be implemented in 1979-80 
due to a shortage of teachers. 

The reasons for the shortage found in Texas were then included in a 
questionnaire sent to the other State Advisory Councils. The reasons found in 
a study by Paul W. Lindsey in Texas during 1979 and ranked by the other State 
Advisory Councils were essentially parallel to those reported by the respondents 
in this survey. They may be summarized, in rank order, as: 

1. Inadequate pay/ compensation — including salary and fringe benefits. 

2. Teaching environment — including inadequate opportunity for advancement, 
poor student attitude toward school, and lack of administrative support. 

3. Recruitment — including lack of viable and on-going recruitment program, 
lack of available inservice training for teachers, reluctance to give up 
seniority in trade unions. 

4. Credent ialing — Including unrealistic standards, difficulty in 
scheduling and paying for required certification and maintenance courses. 

Reason 1 stands by itself; reason 2 is an easy second, while reasons 3 
and 4 are much lower in the rankings o 

Reducing the Shortage 

The Texas survey to the other states found that a total of 16 states had 
made moves to reduce the pay/compensation reason by: paying (steps on the 
O salary schedule) for work experience, improving the teacher benefits program 
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and extending the regular contract, and providing summer work. Based on this 
study, the Texas State Board of Education has approved 1) support for pay for 
two years of work experience that is required for certification and 2) extension 
of pre-employment lab teachers contracts from 10 to 11 months. 

South Dakota schools have advertised in local newspapers with desirable 
results. Nebraska is having vocational-industrial teachers teach in fields 
other than their primary trade area. Virginia has started a program called 
Trade and Industrial Education Network (TIEN). One purpose of TIEN is to 
attract those leaving military service into teaching. Iowa also initiated a 
program to utilize military personnel as supplemental instructors. 

Program Developments 

Indiana has initiated a program with cooperation among vocational 
education, the Lt. Governor's Office, and the Chamber of Commerce to bring new 
industry to the state. Louisiana will be hiring 75 new staff members starting 
in July, 1981, for the new $12 million regional vocational center in New 
Orleans. Massachusetts has a new $35 million Humphrey Occupational Resource 
Center which includes 110 occupations in 14 cluster areas. Colorado expects 
a large trade and population growth due to shale oil production. New programs 
in the energy field are being developed in North Dakota, Kansas, and New 
Mexico. The legislature in Ohio has mandated a new firefighting training 
program. T\7enty- thousand persons attended training sessions in fiscal 1980. 
Nevada is anticipating a significant increase in training needs if the MX 
missile program is initiated. Teachers in Oregon must now take an eight-hour 
workshop on anti-discrimination practices and, in addition, hold a First-Aid 
card to receive certification. 

Summary 

The current state of the art in record keeping and information systems 
at the state level makes it impossible to determine either the actual numbers 
of vocational-industrial teachers or the extent and nature of the supply/demand 
situation. It is clear that there are a great many states and local programs 
that find it difficult, if not impossible, to employ an adequate number of 
appropriately qualified teachers in the vocational-industrial area. This 
situation is typically referred to as a shortage. 
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Employment and retention of teachers is a labor force activity and must 
be dealt with by labor force terminology and rules. The situation that exists 
is this: there is an adequate number of qualified individuals in the total 
labor force, but they will not accept and continue in the teaching positions 
available for the compensation and conditions offered. In labor force terms 
this is not a true shortage since potential teachers exist. To correct the 
current situation, the benefits for teaching must be increased to equal or 
exceed those offered by competitive employment. It is encouraging to find that 
some states are at least moving in this direction. It remains to be seen 
whether or not these kinds of moves will be adequate to make possible quality 
vocational-industrial programs. 

This chapter was published as: 

Tomlinson, Robert M. and Kolesar, Joseph. Vocational-Industrial Teachers: 
Supply and Demand, Industrial Education . Vol, 70, No. 1, January 1981, 
p. 16, 25-26. 
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CHAPTER 6 



SUMMARY 
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The Industrial Education Information System Project (I.E.I.S,) was under- 
taken in cooperation with all of the seven state universities that prepare 
industrial education teachers, the Illinois Industrial Education Association, 
and the Department of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education of the Illinois 
State Board of Education. It was initiated in the Fall of 1978 to establish a 
data base to determine the number and types of industrial education programs in 
the State as well as background on the teachers in those programs. The ultimate 
objective of establishing this data base was to then be able to deliver improved 
in-service education and other services for the improvement of industrial educa- 
tion programs in the State of Illinois. 

The types of activities undertaken by the lEIS Project during Phase I 
(1978-1979) were: 1) a survey of all BS degrees graduates in industrial education 
from the seven state universities in Illinois. All graduates who completed 
their degrees from July 1, 1973 through June 30, 1978 were sent a questionnaire 
by the respective individual Institutions in the Spring of 1979. This study of 
all graduates was conducted to determine the potential supply of industrial 
education teachers produced in Illinois. The results of this study are reported 
in lEIS Report No. 2 (Tomlinson, 1980). 2) a Pilot study was conducted during 
Phase I to determine the number and type of industrial oriented programs and 
teachers in two geographic areas of the State and to develop and to pilot test 
procedures for the statewide study. The results of this Pilot study are reported 
in Chapter IV of this report and provide the data base for the follow-up study 
of teacher turnover. 

During 1979-80 the procedures developed in the Pilot study were extended to 
all public school districts in the state of Illinois outside of the city of 
Chicago. Data were obtained for all attendance centers in the public schools 
which contained grades 7 and above. Directories for each region in the state 
were prepared and distributed. Later reports will contain analyses of this 
information. 

Existing sources of data including the last published directory of all 
school districts in the state of Illinois and a listing of teachers from the 
Department of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education were utilized as a base 
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for conducting the Pilot study in the two geographic areas, A printout of all 
principals was obtained from the Illinois State Board of Education to provide a 
comprehensive coverage of all public schools in the two regions. The last 
published state directory of all approved schools in the state included a 
listing of all private schools in the areas ♦ However, this directory was for 
the 1976-77 school year. All public and private schools were included in the 
Pilot study. Questionnaires and coding formats were developed and field tested 
at selected schools where cooperating members of the Illinois Industrial Educa- 
tion Association were located. After the Pilot study, the forms were revised 
for some classifications and to accommodate specialized situations. A similar 
procedure was utilized for the printed instructions that accompanied the forms. 
Contact persons for each of the two Illinois Industrial Education Associ- 
ation Roundtables were identified. Each of these contact persons agreed to 
distribute the questionnaire forms to each of the local schools in their Round- 
table. The completed forms were then returned to a contact person in each 
local school district and then to the Roundtable contact person and finally 
back to the lEIS office. One of the criteria utilized in selecting the two 
geographic regions was an active Roundtable which had contacts with the indus- 
trial education teachers in most of the school districts within their Round- 
table. Some funds were available to the Roundtables to cover their expenses 
and to provide assistance in gathering the field data. This approach was 
relatively effective in most cases. On-site visits by the contact person were 
made in many of the cases. Where dif f icultie<? were encountered, direct phone 
calls were made from the lEIS project office to obtain all data or the remain- 
ing data where some information was incomplete. 

The Population and Samples 

The population for this study was the industrial education teachers and 
their teaching positions in the public schools that were identified in the Pilot 
study of industrial education programs in the Rockford and Peoria regions, a 
total of nine counties, during the 1978-79 school year. The school districts, 
attendance centers, teaching positions and industrial education teachers were 
believed to be representative of the remainder of the state. The positions 
were in school districts that ranged from small and rural, the smallest having 
an Average Daily Attendance (ADA) of 130 students, through suburban and u^ban, 
and included two of only twelve school districts in the state that had 
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enrollments of 12,000 or more students, Rockford with an ADA of 30,569 students 
and Peoria with an ADA of 18,801 students (Illinois State Board of Education, 
(1979b). 

The communities included rural, agriculturally oriented, suburban, and 
urban, heavy industrial canters dominated by such companies as Caterpillar, 
Borg-Warner, Chrysler, Rockford Machine and Tool, and Sundstrand. 

The Rockford region included five counties wich 40 school districts of 
which 30 (75%) had some type of industrial education program. There were 172 
teachers and/or teaching positions in the region. The Peoria region included 
four counties with 61 school districts of which 30 (49%) had industrial educa- 
tion programs of some type. There were 152 teachers ard/or teaching positions 
in this region during the 1978-79 school year. A more detailed description of 
the school districts, attendance centers and personnel is presented in Chapter 4. 



A total of 40 private/parochial schools were identified in the two regions 
which offered classes for grade 7 or above. Only four schools offered high 
school classes. Each was contacted to identify any industrial education pro- 
grams. Only three of the private/parochial schools offered any type of indus- 
trial education. These schools employed five teachers who taught industrial 
education, most often drafting. Students from some of the private/parochial 
schools attended a public school on a part-time basis for industrial education 
classes. 

The numbers of programs and teachers in the pilvate/parochial schools were 
so small that they were not included in any analyses in this reporc nor in any 
later phases of the lEIS study. 



The sample for this part of the study consisted of those industrial educa- 
tion teaching positions that experienced a position change between January, 1979 
and January, 1980. The sample included both the positions and the teachers 
involved in those positions where a position change occurred. 

Tlie Pilot study identified 24 of the 60 districts or 40%, with industrial 
education programs that had one or more vacancies. A total of 40 PTE vacancies 
(44 teachers) were reported by the 24 districts for the beginning of the 1978-79 
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school year. At the time of that survey, eight of the 60 districts (13*3%) had 
not been able to find teachers to fill 11 FTE vacancies. 

The information from the 1978-79 Pilot study provided baseline data for the 
teacher turnover study carried out in May and June of 1980. 

A telephone interview was conducted to each of the 61 of the total 101 
public school districts that had been found to offer at least one industrial 
education class. This provided information concerning any "position change" or 
program change in industrial education from January, 1979 to January, 1980. The 
respondent at the district also provided inforr ition to help find and interview 
the teachers who had left an industrial education teaching position. It was 
possible to contact and interview 34 of the 48 teachers who had changed posi- 
tions. One teacher had deceased. 

Industrial Education Teacher Supply in Illinois 

Schools in Illinois have reported increasing difficulties in finding indus- 
trial education teachers to fill positions available. No systeraat'' procedures 
are available in Illinois for determining the number of teachers or .cancies or 
related information. The Research Section of the Illinois State Board of Educa- 
tion (I.S.B.E.) reports each year the number graduated and certifiable to 
teach by field. These data have been found to be in error when compared to the 
data prepared by the persons actually responsible for preparing industrial educa- 
tion teachers. The categories used by ISBE are so general for industrial educa- 
tion that the data have limited utility. 

The Teachers Service Record (T.S.R.) which is the standard data reporting 
form from the local schools to ISBE has similar, substantial limitations. Only 
five categories of teaching specialties are provided on the TSR for industrial 
education; almost one-half of all such teachers are classified as "other" for 
teaching specialty. No code is provided for coordinators of part-time coopera- 
tive teachers in tne industrial area. 

As a part of Phas'e I of the I.E.I.S., the seven state universities that 
prepare industrial education teachers cooperated in a follow-up study of all 
B.S. degree graduates who had completed their degree from July 1, 1973 through 
June, 1978. Additional data has been obtained for graduates from June, 1978 
through June, 1V80. Detailed results of this study have been reported previous- 
ly by the I.E.I.S. 
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There was a total of 1188 B.S. graduates in the study* All graduates were 
sent questionnaires in the spring of 1979* A total of 607 graduates returned 
questionnaires. There was some information available on an additional 325 
graduates, from student records, etc* 

The number of industrial education graduates per year from the seven uni- 
versities has declined from 255 graduates in 1972-73 to 3 61 in 1979-80 or a 
36.9% decrease. 

Five of the seven industrial education departments also offer a non-teaching 
B.S. degree in Industrial Technology. The number of graduates from these pro- 
grams has increased from 226 in 1973-74 (the first year where complete data are 
available) to 361 in 1979-80. This is an increase of 60%. Current enrollment in 
the two types of programs and other information indicate that the trends for the 
two types of programs will contirue. Although objective data are not available, 
the department chairs estimate that the average beginning salaries of the tech- 
nology graduates exceed those of the teacher education graduates going into 
teaching by at least $5000 per year. 

The trends in enrollment for industrial education vs industrial technology 
as well as the salary differential are reported in a similar manner to those in 
Illinois by most institutions across the country. 

It is known that all graduates do not enter teaching as their first employ- 
ment after graduation. The percentage of graduates whc enter education as first 
employment ranged from 44.2% at the U of I to 84.6% at CSU. Across all graduates^ 
55.9% accepted first employment in education. 

The follow-up also confirmed the trend of those in teaching leaving the 
profession for jobs in industry, government or self -employment . About 73% of all 
graduates of industrial teacher education programs have held teaching jobs. 
Approximately 65% of all graduates enter teaching the first year after gradua- 
tion. By the second year only 53.5% of the graduates were in education. By the 
fifth year the percentage employed in education had fallen to 43.2% of all 
graduates. 

As might be expected, business and industry had attracted the bulk of the 
persons not employed in education. Beginning with 19% of the new graduates this 
group jumped to 34.7% by the second year, and slowly climbed to 37.6% 
by the fifth year after graduation. Self -employment and employment by govern- 
ment also showed a steady rise in the percentages of employment. 

There were 389 cases where both first employment (including graduates from 
1973 through 1978) and employment in 1979 were known. A total of 216, 55.5%, 
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had taken first employment in education, In 1979, only 175 or A5»5% of the 
total were employed in education or a decrease of 25,9% in education. A tot^l 
of 56 graduates had left education for other employment while a total of 15 had 
moved from other employment to education. This is a ratio of almost four to one 
for certified teachers who leave education to those who return to education^for 
those teachers who have had their B.S. degree from one to six years. 

The university B.S. follow-up also attempted to determine the graduates' 
plans for remaining in education or returning to education in the future* When 
those in teaching were asked if they planned to remain in teaching, 30.9% said 
no and 11.6% were undecided. When asked why they did not want to remain in 
teaching, 82.3% responded "Higher pay and benefits in other jobs." \bout 56% 
of those that gave a first response to the question also gave a second reason 
for not wanting to remain in education. The most common second reason was "Too 
many problems with students, administration, etc." 

The group of graduates that were not in education were asked their inten- 
tions to return .0 or seek employment in education in the future. Of this 
group, 85.3% gave the same reasons for not reentering or entering education: 
"higher pay, benefits in other employment." 

Summary 

The supply of industrial education teachers provided by the seven state 
universities in Illinois has declined 36.9% in the most recent eight years. The 
trend of fewer new potential teachers is expected to continue under current 
circumstances. 

The teacher supply situation is being further reduced by the trend of fewer 
new graduates who take employment in education and those who do are leaving 
teaching for other employment after fewer years of employment in education. 

Greater pay, benefits and opportunities in employment outside education are 
the reason cited by the great majority for not accepting employment in education. 
The school situation (problems with students^ administration and budgets) is 
cited as the second reason for not teaching. 

Increasing enrollments in industrial teacher education preparation pro- 
grams, if it could be accomplished, would not remove the shortage so long as the 
graduates find other employment to be more desirable. 
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Industrial Education Programs and Personnel 

This summary of programs and personnel is based on analyses of data 
collected during the 1978-79 school year in the Peoria and Rockford regions. 
All 101 pjblic school districts in the nine counties were included in the data 
collection. 

Industrial Education Programs 

There were 37 K-8 districts, 11 9-12 districts aud 53 K-12 districts in 
the two regions. 

TABLE 6.1: DISTRICTS AND ATTENDANCE CENTERS WITH AND 
WITHOUT INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Type of Dist Tot 



K-8 

9-12 

K-12 





Districts 






Attendance Centers 


a 


Tot 


W/Pgm 


W/0 Pgm 


%W/Pgm 


Tot 


W/Pgm 


W/0 Pgm 


ZW/Pgm 


37 


3 


34 


8.1 


38 


4 


34 


10.5 


11 


11 


0 


100.0 


14 


14 


0 


100.0 


53 


47 


6 


88.7 


165 


88 


77 


53.3 


101 


61 


40 


60.4 


217 


106 


111 


48.8 



Slie 217 Attendance Centers include five Area Vocational Centers. 
Industrial Education Programs by District and Attendance Centers 

Industrial education programs by district and attendance centers may be 
summarized as follows: 

Only 60.4% of all school districts offer any industrial education program. 
All high school districts offer a progran. However, only 8.1% of the K-8 
districts offer a program. Of the 53 K-12 districts. 47 or P8.7% offer a pro- 
gram in at least one attendance center. 

In total less than 50% of all attendance centers for students in grade 
seven or above offer any industrial education. The K-8 district attendance 
centers are least likely to offer a program in their attendance centers, only 
10.5%. All 14 high schools in 9-12 districts offer som Industrial education. 
Approximately one-half. 53.3%, of the attendance centers in 9-12 districts 
offer a program. 
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In total, 72 of the 78 high schools while only 30 of the 134, 22.4%, 
junior high/middle schools offer industrial education* 



Teachers per Attendance Center 

A total of 324 industrial education teachers were employed in the 106 
attendance centers with programs. Some of the 324 did not teach industrial 
education as a full-time assignment; several were also the teacher of agri- 
culture or other subjects or were administrators. 

There was an average of 1.6 teachers per attendance center at the junior 
high level and 3.4 teachers at the high school level. Thirty-nine of the 106 
attendance centers, 37%, had a single industrial education teacher and 31 had 
two teachers. Only 20 attendance centers had five or more teachers. Almost 
one- third, 30.2%, of all industrial education teachers teach at one or two 
teacher locations. The two largest high school programs had ten teachers each. 

Teaching Assignments 

The majority of the teachers, 57.6%, taught industrial arts only while 
23.5% taught one or more courses that were industrial arts and other course(s) 
that were vocational industrial. The reoiaining 18.9% taught only vocational 
industrial courses. 

Eighty-two percent of the teachers spent 75% or more of their time teaching 
industrial education courses. Thirteen teachers spent the majority of their 
time teaching other subjects, including vocational agricultural; three each 
spent the majority of their time as administrators, counselors and "other." 

A total of 21 industrial education teachers had any released time for 
administration; seven of these had less than 10% and seven others had 11 to 
24% released time. 



Each teacher reported each course title tatight, the number of sections of 
each course, the grade level of the enrolled students and whether the course 
was indusfrial arts or vocational industrial. All courses were classified by 
the I.E.I.S. course code. The 324 teachers taught 96 different I»E.I.S. course 
titles with these course titles reported a total of 774 times. The total number 
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of sections for the 96 courses was 1474. On average a teacher taught 2.4 
courses and 4.5 sections, or groups of students. 

The definition of course section used in this study was a "group of stu- 
dents taught." A section ranged from a junior high group that met for one 
period, three days per week for six weeks to a vocational group that met for 15 
hours per week for a year. No better index than section could be determined. 
The high number of sections taught at the junior high level influences all 
reports of sections. 

The majority of all courses and sections taught at all levels were concen- 
trated in the traditional areas of drafting and related, woodworking and related, 
metalworking and related and general shop. A variety of titles were used in 
each area. General shop was defined as an activity that included at least three 
materials areas. A wide v£.riety of titles were used for similar courses across 
the local schools, especially at grades 7 through 9. See Table 6.2. 

There were less than ten reported courses based on the industrial arts 
curriculum projects of recent years such as. Industrial Arts Curriculum Project 
(lACP), American Industries. 

Almost two-thirds of all junior high/middle school course sections were 
general shop, woodworking or drafting. 

Of the high school industrial arts offerings', six areas accounted for at 
least 78.2% of all offerings; they were, in order: woodworking, di fting, 
general shop, general metals, auto/power/diesel, and electricity. 

The greatest variety of offerings were in vocational-industrial education 
at grades 11 and 12 and at the AVCs. Construction and building trades is the 
only area that comprises at least 10% of the section offerings. This area plus, 
in order, auto/power/diesel, metalworking, welding, industrial co-op, and 
drafting comprise less than one-third of all offerings. 

Over one-third, 37.6%, of all course sections taught at the high school 
level, grades 9-12 plus AVCs, are vocational. 
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A total of 327 laboratories were reported for the 105 attendance centers 
with programs. There were 50 at the junior high level for the 47 teachers at 30 
attendance centers with programs. Thirty-one of these were general shop or 
combination (two areas) labs; 10 were drafting labs; and, nine were of all other 
types. 
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TABLE 6.2: MOST FREQUENTLY TAUGHT COURSES AND SECTIONS 
BY LEVEL AND TYPE 



Level 



Courses 



Cum % 



Sections 



Cum % 



Jr, Hi/Mid, (7-9) 



H.S. 



H.S. 



General Shop 


36 


38.3 


38.3 


120 


45.4 


45 


.4 


Woodworking 


12 


12.8 


51.1 


32 


12.1 


57 


.5 


I/raL Ling 


11 


11. 7 


62. o 


21 


8.0 


55 


c 

• 5 






il .i. 


1 f\f\ f\ 
lUU. u 


O 1 

91 


34. 5 


100 


.0 


Total 


94 


100.0 


100.0 


264 


100.0 


100 


.0 


Ind. Arts (9-12) 
















Woodworking I, II 


69 


18.3 


18.3 


129 


17. 5 


17 


.5 


Drafting I, II 


68 


18.0 


36.3 


126 


17.0 


34 


.5 


General Shop 


58 


15.4 


51.7 


123 


16.6 


51 


.1 


General Metals 


47 


12.5 


64.2 


88 


11.9 


68 


.0 


Auto/Power Mech 


29 


7.7 


71.9 


76 


10.3 


73 


.3 


Electricity 


19 


5.0 


76.9 


36 


4.9 


78 


.2 


All Others 


87 


23.1 


100.0 


161 


21.8 


100 


.0 


Total 


377 


100.0 


100.0 


739 


100.0 


100 


.0 


Voc-Ind (11-12 and AVC) 
















Const /Bldg Trades 


22 


7.9 


7.9 


46 


10.3 


10 


.3 


Auto/Power /Diesel 


16 


5.8 


13.7 


35 


7.9 


18 


.2 


Metal Working 


18 


6.5 


20.2 


28 


6.3 


24 


.5 


Welding 


10 


3.6 


23.8 


23 


5.2 


29 


.7 


Ind Co-op 


13 


4.7 


28.5 


21 


4.7 


34 


.4 


Drafting 


11 


4.0 


32.5 


19 


4.3 


38. 


7 


All Others 


188 


67.5 


100.0 


273 


61.3 


100 


.0 


Total 


278 


100.0 


100.0 


445 


100.0 


100. 


,0 
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At the high school and AVC level, there were 253 labs. Drafting and 
related (55 labs), woodworking and related (46 labs), metalworking and related 
(48 labs), and auto/power and related (40 labs) plus general shops (21 labs) 
comprised over 75% of all labs at this level. The 253 labs is an average ratio 
of 3.5 labs per attendance center and less than 1.2 teachers per laboratory. 
Since some teachers taught industrial education less than full-time there was 
approximately one teacher per laboratory on average. ^ 

The labs ranged from less than 13 to 60 in student capacity. However, labs 
with a capacity of 18 to 22, 32.3%, and those with a capacity of 23-27, 40.3%, 
were the most common. Most of the larger labs were designed and used as multi- ' 
teacher settings. 



Industrial Education Teacher Turnover 



During the Pilot Study conducted during the 1978-79 school year, it was 
determined that a total of 44 vacancies had occurred from 1977-78 to 1978-79. 
Since the number of teachers can be assumed to be approximately the same as the 
324 in 1978-79, this was a vacancy rate of 13.6%. Replacement teachers had riot 
been obtained for 11 of the 44 vacancies, 25%, late in the school year. .Twenty- 
four of the 61 districts, 40%, reported one or more vacancies during 1978-79. 

A more detailed follow-up study of teacher turnover during 1979-80 was made 
in May and June of 1980 to all schools with programs. The results of this study 
with comparisons between those teachers who changed positions and the total 
population of teachers is summarized in this section. 

During 1979-80, a total of 48 FTE persons of the 324 persons in industrial 
education positions made changes for a 14.8% annual change. These changes 
involved 26 of the 61 districts, 43%, with a program. Three of the 48 were 
position changes, reassignment, within the same district. One district with 3 
FTE teachers closed their program after all three teachers resigned; this school 
had had complete turnover for three years. One teacher passed away during the 
year and one took early retirement. In total, 44 of the 45 teachers who made 
position changes that involved finding replacements did so voluntarily for 
employment in another location, in or outside of education. 

Of the 48 vacancies a total of 8, 16.7%, were filled by teachers who 
changed positions; the remaining 83.3% had to be recruited from new graduates, 
teachers from non- teaching employment or craftsmen without preparation for 
teaching. 

J2G 
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Turnover in Industrial Arts and Vocational- 
Industrial Education 

The teacher turnover rate is much higher for teachers who taught at least 
one vocational-industrial class than for industrial arts teachers: 42.4% of all 
teachers taught at least one vocational class and 62% of all vacancies were for 
such teachers. 

Eleven of the 48, 22.9%, vacancies were for the 47 AVC teachers. Eighteeji 
of the 31 vacancies, 58.1%, at the high school level were for teachers who 
taught at least one vocational course. 

Twenty-two of the 29 vacancies for vocational teaching positions were 
filled. Approximately one-half of these positions were filled by provisionally 
certified teachers, most of whom were hired from the surrounding area. There 
was a total of 76 teachers who taught one or more vocational sections of whom 
29, 38.2%, changed positions. 

There was a total of 248 teachers who taught only industrial arts; 47 at 
the junior high and 201 at the high school level; there were 5, 10.6%, and 31, 
15.4%, vacancies at these two levels, respectively. 

Four of the five junior high and seven of the ten high school industrial 
arts vacancies were filled while 14 of the 18 high school and eight of the eleven 
AVC vocational teacher vacancies were filled. 

Teachers' Age, Experience and Turnover 

The youngest industrial education teacher was 23. There were: 21% of the 
teachers from 23 through 29; 34% from 30 through 39; 22% from 40. through 49; 
20% from 50 through 59; and, 4% who were 60 years of age or older. The voca- 
tional teachers were, on average, somewhat older than the industrial arts 
teachers. 

The youngest teachers were more likely to change positions and to leave 
teaching when they made a change; 29.4% of those who changed positions were 26 
or less years of age and 58.8% were 30 or younger while only 22% of all teachers 
were in this age group. There are not enough teachers in the younger ages to 
replace the older age groups even If all remained in teaching. ^ 

Industrial education teachers tend to retire early or leave teaching before 
retirement age. Only 3.7% of all teachers in this study were 60 years ofd or 
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over; two of the ten in this group had ''come out cf retlrenjent" to "help out" 
for one year* 

There are 34 of the teachers in the 55 to 59 age group who could elect an 
early retirement while there are only 37 in the first or second year of 
teaching. 

Of even greater concern is the finding that 40.5% of all first and second 
year teachers changed positions and approximately two-thirds of them left 
teaching for other employment. 

Over one-half, 52%, of all teachers who changed positions had two years or 
less in the district they left while 17.5% of all teachers were in the first two 
years of employment in their current district* 

Forty-one percent of all teachers have a total of six years or less of 
industrial education teaching experience; 70*7% of all persons who changed 
positions had six years or less of industrial education teaching. 

Administrator/employers indicated that approximately 25% of those who 
changed positions would not have been rehired if they had a choice. 

It is clear that the most critical time for loss of teachers is in the 
early years of teaching, especially during the first two years. 



Automechanics and closely related courses were the specialty with the 
greatest number, 10 of the 48, and percentage of vacancies for both 1978-79 
and 1979-80 and for both industrial arts and vocational industrial. This 
specialization also had the greatest number of unfilled vacancies. 

General shop positions at the junior high (3) and high school (3) were the 
second most likely to be vacated. Metalworking, four in industrial arts and 
five in vocational, had the next greatest frequency of vacancies. These same 
specialties were likely to have unfilled vacancies for a long term. 

Other vacancies occurred in: drafting (4), electricity (2), graphic arts 
(4), construction (4), woodworking (6) and Coop Ed (1) • 

AVC^S had the highest rate of teacher turnover. Districts with combination 
junior high/senior high attendance centers had the next highest rate of turnover 
and to have more difficulty in filling those vacancies. 

There was a relationship between low expenditure per pupil and teacher 
turnover. A similar relationship exists with the salary schedule since the 

O 
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eleven teachers who moved from one district to another increased their salary 
by an average of $3500 per year. 

Small school districts, in terms of Average Daily Attendance, had propor- 
tionately more teacher turnover than other districts. Rural districts had oyer 
twice as high a turnover ratio as any other type of district. 

Sources of Replacement Teachers 

Of the total of 48 vacancies, replacements were sought for 44 positions. 
One program of three teachers was closed due to continued turnover and lack of 
teachers. In addition, three position changes were made within the same 
district. 

In total, during the year, the vacancies were filled as follows: 

- 11 positions remained vacant for the year 

(a similar situation existed for the previous year) .... 25.0% 



10 vacancies were filled by new graduates from 

universities in Illinois 22.7% 

10 vacancies were filled with provisionally certified 

teachers ♦ . . . . 22.7% 

5 vacancies were filled by teachers from other districts . . 11.4% 

6 vacancies were filled by certified teachers who had 

been employed outside education 13.6% 

2 vacancies were filled on a temporary basis by 
previously retired teachers 4.6% 

44 100.0% 



Twenty-seven of the positions had been listed with several university 
placement offices in up to ten states. Thirteen teachers were found through 
this source. Placement offices were the most productive sources for industrial 
arts teachers. Locally initiated searches and recruitment were the most pro- 
ductive for vocational teachers. 

Searches continued for 29.6% of all vacancies for at least one year. In 
addition, since over 40% of all first and second year teachers and AVC teachers 
change positions each year, it can be expected that approximately another 25% 
of these positions will be vacant again within one year. 

In summary, once a vacancy occurs there is a 1 out of 4 chanci that it will 
not be filled within a year; 1 of 3 vacancies filled will be by a temporary or 
provisionally certified person. Or, in other terms, of all vacancies approxi- 
mately one-half were still vacant one year later or filled with a temporary 
teacher or a teacher with less than full certification. 
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Employment of Teachers Who Left Teaching 

One teacher hnd deceased. It was possible to contact and interview 34 of 
the other 47 teachers who had changed positions. The results were: 

14 - had taken positions in business/industry. One of these had taken 
an early retirement from teaching. Their average increase in total 
annual salary was $8000 over their total annual salary in education. 

4 - had entered self-employment; two in a partnership. 
1 - had become a full-time minister. 

1 - was in the process of changing positions to employment out of 
education. 
14 - were still employed in education. 

11 - were teaching industrial education: three in the same district; 
three in a different location for personal preference; and five 
for better salary and conditions. These eleven persons 
increased their annual salary an average of $3500 per year. 
2 - had taken administrative positions with an average increase in 

annual salary of $5500. 
1 - had returned to graduate school in industrial education. 
Six teachers had been recruited from business /industry to education but 18 
had been lost to business /industry employment for a loss ratio of 3 to 1. The 
great majority of those who changed positions initiated the search for a differ- 
ent position. 

Plans to Stay in Teaching and Reasons fo r Leaving Teaching 

All teachers in the regions had been asked if they intended to remain in 
teaching for the next five years; 290 teachers provided responses. New teachers 
completing B.S. degrees had been asked the same question. Approximately 60% of 
each group indicated that they planned to stay in teaching. However, approxi- 
mately 10% of all teachers in the field and 30% of the new teachers reported they 
did not plan to stay in teaching for the next five years. Approximately 30% of 
the teachers in the field and 10% of the new teachers were undecided about 
whether or not they would remain in teaching for another five years. 

These responses indicate a continued high loss of teachers, especially among 

the younger teachers. 

The primary reason given most often for changing positions was salary and 
benefits in their prior teaching position. This reason was cited by 71.4% of 
^ ^11 respondents and was the primary reason by one-half of this group. 
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Other reasons frequently cited were. In order: problems with administra- 
tion, especially in handling discipline problems; problems with students, 
especially for discipline, low ability and low motivation; lack of support and 
recognition by administration, other teachers and the community. Extra duties 
required in operation and maintenance of the facilities and limited budget were 
cited by several. Lack of future opportunity was also cited. 

The teachers cited working with students, working with other faculty, 
freedom to plan and deliver an instructional program, summers off, and use of 
equipment in the labs as factors from which they had received satisfaction and 
would miss after leaving teaching. 

Planned Program Changes in the Future 

Each of the 61 districts which had industrial education programs were 
surveyed to determine planned or anticipated changes in future years. A total 
of 43 of these districts reported that they did not expect any changes in their 
program or number of industrial education teachers. 

In essentially all of the cases where a position remained vacant, the 
classes were being taught by the remaining teachers on an overload or other 
basis or were temporarily discontinued until a teacher could be found. 

Eight districts reported that industrial education enrollment was holding 
at the same level despite overall enrollment declines. Five districts reported 
declines in industrial education enrollment but expected normal attrition of 
industrial education teachers to absorb any staff reduction. 

Two districts had had increased enrollment and three planned to start new 
programs. 

One district reported waiting lists for enrollment in industrial education 
classes but could not expand due to financial conditions. Another district had 
reassigned industrial education teachers from study hall and other assignments 
so they could teach additional industrial education sections. Another district 
had merged industrial education and vocational agriculture shops due to a 
shortage in both fields. 

One district will be joining an AVC and another forming a joint agreement 
while a third will be dropping from an AVC due to limited finances. 

One district is considering dropping industrial arts since they have been 
without a teacher for two years. Seven districts already knew that they would 
need one or more teacher replacements after the coming year* 
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Overall, no major changes were expected. A continuing teacher shortr^ge 
was identified. Enrollment was relatively steady with regular attrition 
expected to match any declines. Known unmet needs exceeded anticipated reduc- 
tions by about 4 to 1 in addition to current vacancies. 

Conclusions 

Essentially all high schools offer at least some type of industrial educa- 
tion program. Less than one-half of all junior high school attendance centers 
offer any industrial education programs and less than ten percent of those in 
K-8 districts offer any industrial education programs. 

Very few private/parochial schools offer any industrial educatjion (3 of 40 
schools) although students from some of these schools attend public schools for 
industrial education. 

Approximately two-thirds of all programs and one-third of all industrial 
education teachers are at locations with a one or two teacher inv3ustrial educa- 
tion staff. 

One-fourth of all teachers teach both industrial arts and vocational-indus- 
trial education; somewhat over one-half teach industrial arts only and the 
remainder teach vocational-industrial classes only. 

On average, each teacher teaches about two and one-half courses and four 
and one-half classes or sections. 

The great majority of all course sections taught at all levels are in the 
traditional areas of: general shop (especially at the junior high level), 
drafting, woodworking, metalworking and auto/power mechanics. Only isolated 
examples of cluster type of industrial arts courses are being offered. Courses 
with similar content have a wide variety of titles; the reverse iis also true. 

The number of graduates prepared per year as certified industrial education 
teachers by the seven state universities in Illinois has declined substantially 
over the most recent years and this decline is continuing. 

In recent years a lower percentage of new graduates are accepting employ- 
ment in education and those who do are leaving after less years in teaching 
compared to graduates of earlier years. 

Space is available in all industrial teacher education programs and the 
reduced enrollment is making it difficult to maintain these programs in some 
institutions. Junior college and within institution transfers comprise approxi- 
mately two-thirds of all industrial teacher education graduates. 
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Approximately four industrial education teachers leave education for employ- 
ment outside education for each one that changes from outside employment to 
education. 

Th2 supply of new, certified teachers does not meet replacement needs at 
current production and attrition levels; trends indicate that the situation is 
becoming worse. Substantial increases in enrollment in industrial teacher 
education progrars cannot meet the needs unless the increasing loss of industrial 
education teachers to other employment can be reduced significantly. 

The primary reason for industrial education teachers leaving teaching is 
the substantially higher pay and benefits of other competitive employment. 
Problems in the schools with discipline, lack of support and extra duties due to 
the nature of the instructional facilities are contributing factors. 

Industrial education teacher turnover is approximately 15% per year with the 
greatest turnover by first and second year teachers, vocational-industrial 
teachers, and industrial arts teachers in rural districts with low salary sched- 
ules and expenditures per pupil. 

Once a position becomes vacar.t there is a 1 in 4 chance that it will be 
vacant for a year; and, if filled, there is a one in three chance that the 
replacement is on a temporary basis and/or provisionally certified. Many 
temporary and "make-do" arrangements are being used to avoid reducing programs 
still further for lack of regular teachers. 

Due to the high proportion of vacant positions filled with temporary 
replacements and teachers in their first two years of teaching, who have a high 
turnover rate, a school that has a vacancy is likely to have two or more changes 
before a "permanent" replacement will be found. 

Approximately one-half of those industrial education teachers who leave 
teaching would consider returning only if the salary and benefits were equal to 
those in business/industry. One-third would not consider returning to teaching 
under any circumstances. 

Recommendations 

1. Greater assistance should be provided in industrial education teacher educa- 
tion programs to prepare the graduate for effectively handling problems with 
students, including, discipline, low motivation and low abilities. 

Some teacher education programs have made changes to 
implement earlier and more extensive involvement in the actual 
local school settings. Additional experiences of this type 
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would be difficult since a high proportion of all industrial 
education majors enter the program as transfers in the 
junior year. Additional approaches should be explored. 

2. A mechanism should be established to identify all first and second year 

teachers on a statewide basis and to provide for continuing inservice 

education to these teachers in the early years of their teaching experience. 

The greatest loss of teachers occurs during this 
period of cime and it is essentially impossible to 
provide adequate preparation prior to entering first 
employment in teaching. Adding additional time to the 
existing preservice requiremer*'S would further reduce 
an inadequate supply of teachers in this field. 

The inservice delivery mechanism for first and second 
year teachers should be a coordinated effort by the teacher 
education institutions, the local schools and the Illiaois 
State Board of Education. It will take a coordinated 
effort since, no one group has the resources cr personnel to 
meet the need. 

Local schools should initiate actions to provide a 
senior staff member as a mentor/consultant to new teachers. 

3. Additional efforts should be made to recruit additional persons into indus- 
trial teacher education programs. 

Some efforts are underway. However, additional 
efforts to recruit from within the universities and the 
community colleges appear to have the greatest potential. 

Currently certified teachers in areas of surplus 
supply (e.g., social studies) should be recruited for 
retraining for teaching industrial education. 

Particular efforts should bo made to recruit more 
females as teachers of industrial education. All 
teacher education programs have shown an increase in 
the number of female graduates in recent years but the 
number remains quite small. 

4. Increased resources must be provided to the industrial education programs 

to improve the quality and breadth -of offerings. 

Many reports of limitod programs due to limited 
budgets for supplies, maintenance and replacement of 
equipment have been received. Industrial education 
teachers are required to expend additional time and 
efforts to attempt to overcome these limitations in 
addition to regular instructional activities. 

The great majority of all subjects offered are in 
the traditional materials areas where equipment is 
available. New areas or approaches have been adopted 
by very few schools. 
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5. Ways must be found to increase the income and benefits of industrial educa- 
tion teachers so that they are more equivalent to those in alternative 
employment in business/industry, 

A differential salary schedule arrangement which 
would reflect the market place realities of supply and 
demand would probably be the most desirable. However, 
since this is not possible in many locations other 
alternate mechanisms should be used. 

Employers should provide industrial education 
teachers with extended year and/or supplemental contracts 
to provide the necessary equipment and facility mainten- 
ance and upgrading necessary in all quality industrial 
education programs. Additional employment could be 
provided for general maintenance in the schools during 
at least a part of the summer, 

6. A statewide clearinghouse for vacancies and potential teachers should be 

established. This clearinghouse would not serve as a placement office but 

rather as an information exchange resource. 

Schools with vacancies are initiating extensive 
searches with college placement offices in multiple 
states. Many teachers, especially vocational teachers 
and those prepared outside Illinois, do not have 
credentials on file where the employer may contact them. 

There are some evidences of reduction in teaching 
faculties and teachers are looking for other positions. 
There may be no way for these people to know of up- 
coming or actual openings. If they accept emplojnnent 
outside education, they are unlikely to return to educa- 
tion; they must be able to make contact with other 
positions early in the change process. 

7. Research of the t3rpe Initiated in this study Duld be continued to develop 

a more complete data base and to provide for more in-depth study of the 

factors related to teacher supply and turnover. This initial effort has 

identified many of the general relationships but additional development and 

information are ne^ 3d. 

The data base being established in the ZEIS study 
could serve as a valuable resource for further studies 
and for the recommended (above) inservice and retrain- 
ing activities. 
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302 Co«». Pilot Training 



3302 Aarenautlcal Tech. 
16.0601 CoHMrclal Pilot Training 5074 Aircraft Fllot Tralnln. 



16.0101 Aerojsutlcsl Tsch. 

17.0401 Alrcrsft )UlBt. (A4P) 

17.0402 Alrcrsft Opsrstlona 



ERIC 



124 



mi OOCtl— IMP. ACT 
PLASTICS/dAFTS 



M PlMdcs CMMra 

71 PlMtlcs NiUUi 

72 Plutlc/Pl^rt. U 
7) PtMClct/Crafc* 
74 OthcmMtlet 

» Ortfc* I 

77 Crtfe* II 



IMtl CoMCr«cci<m 
Other Cr«ft« 



il ItedilM Shop 

13 Pouf^ry/Noc MouU 



96 ShMC Ntul 
87 Nttal* III/IV 

M OtK«r NtUl* 

91 A4hr. V904 II 

W Uoe4 m/ir 

93 QiklMCMklnt 

M CafelMC Il/KlllMsrk 

93 Com true Clou 

9i CftrvMCry 

97 HoM MtltCtMAC* 



91 Ochtr Voo4» 

99 OCh*T Iq4. Arts 



»i$ coow— wc./mo. 
rusTics/oum 

170 PlMClc* HmuC. Cm 

171 PlMClCa MoHIti 

172 PlMttCt/PlMrtlM* 

179 Oth«r riMClc* 



190 H»c«lworkltf C«a. 

Ill NftChlM Shop 

in MHiM 

lt3 PouBdry 

lt4 HschlM Tool Op«r. 

IIS CDi*lD*4 NtC«l TxU* 

114 SlMtC NtC«l/P«brlc«C. 

117 Tool & Dlt lUkliui 

lU NtC«llunilc«l TtCh. 

119 Othor NtC«lt 



S7I PlMClC T««h. 



Ot CODCS—VOC/TtOt 



PLASTICS/ gum 



17.2070 PlMtl«« Hutu. 



S6( H«C«lMrklo» T«ch. 
S67 utldlat TtChtwloty 



S«S Htt«llurtlc«l Ttch. 
S73 lhaorlc«l Coocrol T«eh. 



MCTAIMOMCIWC 

17.2304 Ntt«l Tr«4««, 0»*b. 

17.2304 Utldltif 4 CuCClaf 
17.2301 PouBdnr 

17.2303 HichlM Tool Op«r«CloQ 

17.2)04 NtC«l Tr«do«, CoAlntd 

17.2305 ShttC HbC«1 Worker 

17.2307 Tool 4 Dlt lUklnf 

16.0114 NtC«llurslc«l Ttch. 

I6.990t NvMrlcAl ConCrol Ttch. 



mi«Tl»CT!fm 1 ■■miMiif: t«^< COISTmCTIO* l tOlLPlllC TIADES COHSTIUCTIOW 4 lUItXlHC TKADCS 



191 NMonry 

192 PlM*lnt/PlP« rice lag 



194 Cablatt Hak/Mlllwork 
190 COntt/lulld Tr*d« C 

196 C«rp«ecry 

197 Qnttt. ettccrlcicr 

195 H««vy Equip. Op«r. 
199 Other ContCrocCloe 



S3S CoatC. 4 lldf. Tr. Ttch. 



S2I avll Ttch. 



17.1004 Hasonry 

17.1007 Pli^lag 4 PlptfltClns 

17.3601 Mlllwork 4 Cablactmaktns 

17.1000 CoasCructlon 4 HalnC. Ir. 

17.1001 Carptacnr 



riASTICS/CMrTS 
S30S PlMtlc Ttchnoloiy 



HrrALWOMClWC 
HtCalvorklaA Ttch. 
S)08 Vtldlas Ttchnolofy 

S)17 Shttt Ntttl 



Nttalworklas Ttch. 
MtCalvorklas Ttch. 



COHSTIUCTIOW 4 imiiUNC TIADES 



S317 Const 4 lids. Ttch. (Ctn) 



S)17 Const, lldf. Ttfh. (Ctn) 
S317 Const 4 lldjt. Ttrh. (Ctn) 



17.1003 Htavy CqulpwmC (Con.-Optr) 

16.0106 Uvll Ttch. S309 Civil Ttch. 



ATOWC/iroCtEAJl 



KIKIMC OCCUPATTOItS 



l£T«MDrrATIOM 



i*tO Co«MrClal Arc 

201 InCtrlor DtcoraClas 

202 InCtrlor Dttltn 

209 0th. Appl. Artt/Dtalgn 

ATCmC/WUCLIAt 

210 ACoalc/Nucltar Cm. 

211 InditfC. ACo«lC Cntrgr 

212 la/Op/Malec. Uaccort 
218 Othtr ACoalc/Hucltar 
220 lualattt Hach. Btpalr 



HIwIMC occur ATIOWS 

230 Cotl Hlalas Occu 

231 EqulpataC HalaC. 

232 CoasCrucClon» Nlelot 

233 Optrator 

234 Othtr mntng 

mTmworTATioii 

240 InstriaioCaCloD 

241 IbsCruaaaC Ktpalr 

242 Watch Rtpalr 

243 Othtr lattruatnc 

SCrttV/MAilACDgOT 
2M) Fortaaa/Supor/Hanagt 

onu It rwxMMi 



280 
211 
212 
213 
2S4 
2IS 



Ochtr Voc Prograa* 
lodvsCrlal CO'-op 
Co-op Work Training 
WtCZP 

InltrrtlaCtd Coop 
Ind. U./Sp. N««dt 



290 rtrtooal i rub. s«rv. 

291 garttrlng 

292 CotMtotogy 

293 CuaCodlal Strvlct 

294 U«rgtn«y Prtpart 

295 Pira rrtvMt 4 Conc 

296 Law CaforCtvant 

297 Othtr Public Strvlct 
299 Othtr Paraon/Pwb Sarr 



OOWglClAL AW 
S20 Art (Applltd) TtCh. 



A TOWlC/WVCUAt 
S70 Nueltar Ttch. 



HimMC OCCUPATIQWS 
S31 Coal Mnlag Ttch. 

S30 mnlng Ttch. (Can.) 

IMTItmCirTATlCII 
S60 laaCruMflCatlon Ttch. 

564 Mcro-Prtcltloo Ttch. 

SCP»V/m)UCP<PtT 
Hi toduaCrlal NantgtMnC Ttch. 



COttggCIAL AIT 



17.0700 CosMrclal ArClst 

17.0701 lottrlor Dtcorttlng 



COWKlClAL AJtT 
yon Art (Applltd) Ttch. 



PgKSOIIAL * PUILIC agtVlCt 
M)7 Occ HaalCh 4 Safety Ttch. 



iiO Plrt 4 Saftty Ttch. 
SSO Pollct Scltocc TtCh. 

SOI Wattr 4 Waatt Watar Tach. 



ATOHIC/WUCLgAt 
16.01IS Nucltar Ttch. 

17.3600 lualntsa Nachlnt Nalnt. 

tnHiwc ocafATlOMS 

16.0600 Cotl Klnles Ttch. 



I tpTtlXgyTATIOH 
16.0112 lnttr\»antatloa Ttch. 
17.2102 WtCchMklng 4 Uptlrlng 

SUftXV/KAHACEKEKT 
17.1700 Port««oshlp/Supv/>totwit Dtv 



PtKSOKAL 4 PUBLIC StlVICt 
16.9901 Occ. Htalth 4 Stftty Ttch. 

17.2601 Barbtring 

17.2602 CotMColocy 
17.1100 Custodial Strv. 



16.0602 
17.2801 
16.060S 
17.2802 
04.1900 



Plrt and Safaty Ttch. 
PlrtMn Training 
Pollca Scltmca Tach. 
Law ZAforcaatnt Training 
Trana^rtatlon 



ATOMIC/ WOCLTAK 
S)I6 Nucltar Ttch. 

S310 Off. Kich. Ktp. Ttch. 

MIWIWC OCCUPAT I OWS 
S38S Mining Ttch. (Cte) 

KtntngTtch. (Ctn) 

IKSTgUKtKTATIOW 
S3U InttrMMncadon Ttch. 

SUPtgy/KAMACDBUT 
S382 lod'l. Mgant Tach. 



PEXSOHAL 6 PUILIC SgltVICC 



5006 Ptrtonal Strv. Ttch. 
S50I Public Sarv. Ttch. Ctn. 



5006 CosMtologltt 



5284 tMrttney Prtpartdntts 
5507 Plrt Scttnct Ttch. 



5505 Pollct Sclanct Ttch. 
5011 Trvu./Pub. Utl*. Ttch. 
5501 Pub Strvlct Ttch. (Ctn.) 



CCfllftD SUgJtCT/LU COOC 



AanitlSHATIOIt-IIIDOgTtlAL gPOC 



OTMIK SUUtCT HAHEK 



ERIC 



413 Trana 4 Powar 

420 Drr 4 Jr. Cn Shop 

421 Drf 4 MS Ctn Shop 
423 Drafc 4 glact 
425 DrCc 4 Cr Area 
427 Orfe 4 crafea 
421 Orfe 4 Hacata 
429 Orfe 4 Weoda 

432 tUee 4 Sm Cog 

433 glact 4 tiactron 

434 tuct 4 Auto 

435 tlaee. 4 Cr Area 
43il Plact. 4 HttaU 
439 tlace. 4 Woo<la 
443 A«to 4 sm Kag 



44A Aucr 4 Waldlng 

448 AK40 4 Hacala 

449 irowar 4 Wood« 

457 Craph & CrafCa 

458 Craph i Nacala 

459 Craph 4 Woo^a 
479 Plaac 4 Wood* 
410 Macala 4 Agr 
481 Macal 4 Povar 
487 Macala 4 Ptac 

489 Macala 4 Wood* 

490 Macald 4 Agr 

496 Wooda 4 Crafca 

497 Vda 4 Carpant 
499 Wooda 4 Hfg 



600 


Oapt Haad Claa/Jr Ml 


701 


AgrlculCurt 


605 


DtpC Itaad HI School 


703 


Art 


610 


DtpC Maad AVC 


705 


llo Sclanct 


615 


Dope Maad Co«m Coll 


707 


lualnatt Ed 


62A 


Dtpt K«*d kCAt Ed 


709 


Engllth 


625 


Dope lUad Unlv 


711 


Portfgn Languagt 


630 


81d| Sup Cl««/Jr HI 


713 


fto»t Econoalct 


635 


•Idg Sup HI School 


715 


K AtMClCt 


640 


Dlraccor AVC 


717 


PC 


645 


AaaC Dlraccor AVC 


719 


Phyaieal Sclanc* 


6S0 


lldg Swp AdulC Ed 


721 


Social Studlaa 


655 


Com Col Dlraccor 


721 


Haa tch Occ. 


660 


Com Col Aice Dlr 






665 


DiaCrlCC Dlraccor 






670 


DltCrlCt Aa« Dlx 







^42 



